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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been established 
as an independent unit on The Ohio State University campus with a grant from 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research/ U. S. Office of Education. 

It serves a catalytic role in establishing a consortium to focus on relevant 
problems in vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interins titutional in its program. 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function 
of vocational and technical education in our democratic 
society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, and national 
programs of applied research and development directed toward 
the solution of pressing problems in vocational and technical 
education; 

3. To encourage the development of research to improve vocational 
and technical education in institutions of higher education 

and other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development 
of new knowledge and new applications of existing knowledge 
in vocational and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership (state supervisors, 
teacher educators, research specialists, and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6 . To provide a national information retrieval , storage , and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical education 
linked with the Educational Research Information Center 
located in the U. S. Office of Education; 
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PREFACE 

An effective transition from school to work is becoming 
increasingly more difficult for a number of American youths. This is 
evident from the fact that unemployment among youth in the labor force 
is two to three times that of the national rate and is rising steadily. 
The problem is of such magnitude that it is of national concern. 
Realizing the complexity and significance of this problem area, Center 
personnel are involved in a series of studies which aim to further 
understanding of the impediments faced by youth in the school- to-work 
transition, and to make available tested solutions which have the 
potential of alleviating some of these obstacles. 

/ 

This selected annotated bibliography was compiled in the course 
of designing a study on the adjustment problems of youth to the work 
world. Since a search of the literature indicated that an annotated 
bibliography which focused specifically on this subject was not 
available, it was believed that the development of a compendium of 
relevant sources was warranted and would be helpful to others. It is^ 
hopevi this publication will stimulate more comprehensive and systematic 
basic and applied researches on this relatively neglected problem. 

Recognition is due Dr. A. P. Garbin, Occupational Sociologist, 

Dr. Robert E. Campbell, Occupational Psychologist, Mrs. Dorothy 
Jackson, Research Associate, and other Center staff, for their work on 
this project. We are indebted to Dr. Sylvia Lee, Specialist in Home 
Economics at The Center, and Dr. Jerome J. Salomone, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University in New Orleans, for 
their critical review of this report prior to publication. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director, The Center 
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WORKER ADJUSTMENT: YOUTH IN TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 



AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE 




INTRODUCTION 



For youth, the period marking the transition from school to work 
involves problems of adjustment to the adults world. When a youth 
leaves the social-cultural milieu of the sch661 and enters the adult 
world, a form of "culture shock" often results;^ new adult values, 
e:q)ectations, and behavioral patterns are required. Youth are no 
longer children in a sheltered setting, but responsible adults, on 
their own in a "grown up" world. They are now held responsible for 
their actions and it is assumed that they will work at a task without 
constant close supervision. For mai^, the demands required by the 
new situation cannot be immediately satisfied until appropriate 
patterns of behavior have been learned, integrated, and internalized. 

This adjustment process takes time,' > 

Cultural values, familial aspirations, school requirements and 
other factors have conditioned and modified the youngster and his overt 
reactions. Bole requirements, values, and ethics are idealized but not 
always actualized,^ There are discrepancies in values deemed as aspirational 
and those deemed as practical • Youth must learn to adjust and modify his 
perceived self with the real self, in order to realistically evaluate his 
place in the adult society*^ This integration process requires assistance 
of a supportive nature because of the in'security caused by the new 
experiences, attitudes, and values that are introduced in any transi- 
tional process. 

The youthful worker will not suddenly become an adult but he does 
begin to throw off the fetters of close restriction which were character- 
istic of the relationships he had with his parents and teachers. Adults 



^H, Kirk Dansereau, "Work and the Teenager," Annals of~the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 338 (November, I96I), pp, ^^-52, 

Ibid , 

^Nathaniel J, Pallone and Marion Hosinski, "Reality-Testing a 
Vocational Choice: Congzuence Between Self, Ideal, and Occupational 

Percepts Among Student Nurses," Personnel and Guidance Journal , 45 
(March, 1967 )> PP» 666-67O, 
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cannot judge the younger generation by experiences they, as adxilts. had 
at those ages, as they are the products of different environments.^ 

Often, the basic problem of youth is not in finding a job but in 
adjusting to and retaining one. Many youth cannot accept responsibility 
nor adjust to supervision . 5 Carter claims that adjustment problems are 
related to new situational requirements, e.g., getting used to longer 
hours, not always being accepted by other workers, and learning the ways 
of the boss and the work group.® Therefore, most problems stem from 
particular work situations and. not from the world of work in general. 
Dailey feels that the recent graduate must adjust to and develop a work- 
ing relationship with management practices, customs, experiences, and 
organizational politics. Many times, a novice enqployee will be treated 
as a whipping boy by older employees. He may antagonize them by his 
conception of his own knowledge and importance, and by his attempts to 
initiate- spectacular changes overnight.' Marcia Freedman questions the 
effectiveness of work-study programs in promoting adjustment to the 
work world. According to her, these programs are based on the premise 
that any work experience will have a positive effect, ignoring the fact 
that the types of experiences available to many marginal or inexperienced 
youths are in actuality marginal type work#^ If the acquiring of work 
habits, self-esteem, recognition, and an understanding of the importance 
of education and its relationship to work are the functions of work- 
study programs, then the type of introductory experiences used by the 
schools must be consistent with these goals. A problem of value 
orientation plagues youth. Too many work experiences have negative 
effects and cause an incongruous balance when the youngster tries to 
reconcile his goals, status, and resultant rewards to the job situation. 

According to Gardner, schools do reasonably well in preparing youth, 
for work (teaching skills and developing abilities), but he is concerned 



M. L. Williamson, "Sound Homan Relations for Younger Workers," 
Personnel Journal . 39 (April, 1961), pp. 466 - 46 ?. 

“^William Amos, "Job Adjustment Problems of Delinquent Minority 
Group Youth," Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 13 (Winter, 1964 - 65 ), 
pp. 87-90. 

6 

Michael Carter, Home, School and Work . New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1962 . 

7 . 

William W. Dailey, "After They're Hired, Then What?," Journal 
of College Placement . 23 (February, 1963), pp. 59-62. 

8 

Marcia Freedman, "Part-Time Experience and Potential Early 
School Leavers," American Journal of Ortho-Psychiatrv. TAnril. 
1963), pp. 509 - 51 IT: 



with whether the schools actually aid the youth in maJting the transition 
from school to work.^ Counseling and guidance are a necessity, not only 
in directing youths toward future occupational goals, but also helping n 
the transition from school through the initial work e3^eriences until 
the youth feels he has found his place in adult society • 

Youths are in an uncomfortable position# They are asked to renounce, 
as nonfunctional, many of the ways of their adolescent peer group; but 
they frequently do not possess the finesse, style, nor the credentials 
that help to ease their entrance into the work world* Without identi- 
fication, support, and guidance, the probabilities of success are lessened 
and moments of discouragement are prevalent. The employment situation 
does not guarantee a change in values,, attitudes, or life style for 
youths# Any changes that are imposed must permit them to retain their 
dignity and self-concept as individuals. 

To some degree, all adolescents are derded meaningful functions and 
self-respect in our society* The schools tend to impose conformity 
rather than to encourage and facilitate the development of self. Youths, 
therefore, may go through elaborate deceptions in order to be accepted 
into an established system. If need be, they role play: they are 

indifferent, lazy, respectful, courteous, dedicated, sincere, untrust- 
worthy, careless, loyal, etc. Their performances are in protection of 
their self-identity due to some intolerable situation, such as the 
conflict between requirements by adults and their needs as adolescents* 

The demands of the work situation are different from those to which 
the youth is accustomed. He is no longer a senior member of his school 
group, but a fledgling member of a work group. Mistakes in school 
assignments resulted in personal type punishments, but mistakes on the 
job may result in multiple repercussions affectiiog many others, as well 
as inflicting monetary loss to the company. Boredom with school 
encourages some youth to drop out, while others merely alienate them- 
selves from various aspects of school life and "drift" through school. 

‘But, in a factory where repetitive type work is typical and boredom 
is a constant,^® youth cannot "goof-off" or "drift" through the work 



%ohn Gardner, From High School to Job . Reprinted fr<^ i960 
Annual Report of Carnegie Corporation. New York: Carnegie Corpora- 

tion, i960. ^ 

^^For exan^le see: Willard A. Kerr and Rudolph C. Xeil, "A 
Theory of Factory Experiment on the Time -Drag Concept of Boredom," 
Journal of Applied Psychology . 4? (February, I963), 7-9; 

William McBain, "What Can Be Done About Job Monotony?," Personnel 
Administration# 26 (Jfey-June, I963), PP« 24-30; and A. N. Turner 
and A. L. TE^ett, "Sources of Satisfaction in Repetitive Vfork," 
Occupational Psychology , 36 (October, I962), pp# 215-231* 



day. They are being paid to produce and are obligated to fulfill this 
responsibility. Therefore, assistance and counseling are needed to 
enable the youth, in such situations, to redefine his goals and evaluate' 
each experience in its relationship to his immediate needs and desired- 
pursuits. 

Approximately 30 percent of the youth continue on to higher degree 
programs after high school graduation, but for the vast majority, a 
high school diploma is the symbol of a termination process. They 
proceed immediately into a work situation. Wlthdut proper preparation 
and counseling to ease this transition, many youth encounter problems, 
not necessarily of a skill level deficiency, but of inexperience and 
unfamilarity with the values, attitudes, and expectations of an adult 
working society. 

Preparation for the world of work involves learning the sanctioned 
patterns of interaction with others. Motivations, needs, and habits 
develop and reinforce the established and manifested behavior of youth 
in their relationships to co-workers and superordinates, most of whom 
are older. Motivations are those specific conditions that initiate, 
direct and reinforce goal-seeking behavior. They are hierarchically 
arranged within each individual. Unfortunately, habits are not isolated, 
but interact, interrelate and influence, both positively and negatively, 
creating an integral part of our self-concept. Replacement of established 
habits and modes of performance can be very traumatic especially in a 
transition process where old habits are required to be modified or changed, 
but needs and motivational systems are constant and demanding. The family 
and school greatljr influence the preparation of a child to live comfort- 
ably and productively by creating certain reward systems as inducements.^ 
Rewards are a function of our cultural values and attitudes. Different 
family and e:qperiential backgrounds create divergent patterns of reaction 
to each kind of authority situation. There is no simple analysis of the 
relationship between personality types and authority style. The ability 
to function effectively in an impersonal environment is also part of the 
modern organizational requirements, and youths must adjust to the modern 
ethic that suggests a degree of detachment from work. 

But long range answers to problems of youth in transition to the 
adult work world lie in the restructuring of certain educational principles . 
There is great concern about the implications of youth leaving school and 
ente ring emplo yment situations before they are sociologically and psychol- 



^^United States Department of Labor, Manpower Report and a Report 
on Manpower Requirements, Resources. Utilization and Training . Washington, 
D.C. ; U. S. Government Printing Office, April, I967, p. 275T 

12 

Lauren Wispe, "A Psychologist Looks at Motivational Rroblems in 
Training," Occupational Outlook Quarterly. 9 (September, I965), pp. I3-I5. 



ogically equipped for work. When youth assumes a job status, the 
initiation rite for transition into an adult culture is mitigated. 

As President Johnson has said, ”We must smooth the transition from 
school to work.”^3 

Research has been negligent in examining those socio-psychological 
impediments that prevent a smooth transition from school to work. The 
paucity of information relevant to the youthful worker, a novice in 
the work situation, is apparent in an examination of the literature. 

Much of the material is purely speculatory and superficial. There is 
a signal need for research efforts that are systematic, con^rehensive 
as to design, conceptually integrated with a body of theory, and based 
on samples which will permit greater generalization of results. In 
order to understand the dynamics of the worker adjustment process, longi- 
tudinal studies or researches based on stratified samples, similar in 
certain relevant factors, but different as to period in work career, are 
warranted. 

There is also a dire need to develop more effective instructional 
materials and other programatic solutions which have the potential of 
enhancing worker adjustment. The major problems facing administrators 
in both the educational and industrial domains are those that deal with 
inculcating receptive attitudes, developing desirable qualities (in 
addition to technical skills), and providing information about the world 
of work that will be useful and meaningful for youth in transition. 



OBJECTIVES 

This annotated bibliography was compiled in the course of designing 
an exploratory study of the major socio-psychological problems faced by- 
youth (l6 to 25 years old) making the transition from school to work.^^ 
Although several bibliographies were identified which have some bearing 
on certain facets of this general area, no success was realized in 
locating a compendiiim which focused specifically on this problem. This 
is rather surprising considering the magnitude and significance of the 
worker adjustment problems of youth in contemporary American society. 
This led -bo -the decision that a collection of abstracts which would be 
of interest to both researchers and practitioners was warranted. 



13 

President Lyndon B. Johnson in an address given April 27, 1967, 
at a dedication ceremony for a new vocational -technical department at 
Crossland High School, Camp Springs, Maryland. 

Ik 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education is presently 
involved in a series of studies relating to this topic. A report 
entitled "Problems in the Transition from High School to Work as 
Perceived by Vocational Educators" will soon be available. 
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This initial annotated bibliography on the vorker adjustment 
problems of youth should help to fill a void in the literature. It 
is hoped this endeavor will stimulate intensive and extensive codi- 
fying and synthesizing of existent data, as well as lead to more 
systematic and conqprehensive research and applied efforts. 



SELECTION GUIDELINES 

A key guideline employed in the development of this bibliography 
was that the identified sources should have some applicability to the 
worker adjustment problems faced by youth (l6 to 25 years old) making 
the transition from school to work. Since the relevant literature 
refits «ts the extensive scope and diverse nature of the problem area 
to which it pertains, the resultant annotations range in many directions 
and may appear to represent a peculiar combination of selections. These 
characteristics were conqoounded by the expressed purpose to congpile a 
collection of abstracts which has some utility to various potential 
user populations. 



The task of assembling this bibliography was facilitated by the 
decision to eliminate most of the literature for which bibliographies 
and/or summaries were already available. This included material focusing 
on such topics as job satisfaction, ^5 automation, school dropouts, 
occupational choice," aspirations and expectations, sociological studies 



^Beginning in 19^6, there have been a series of articles appearing 
periodically in the Personnel and Guidance Journal which have summarized 
the results of all published researches on job satisfaction. 

16 

Two of the best earlier bibliographies on automation were conqpiled 
by personnel at the Labor and Industrial Halations Center, Michigan State 
University. Gloria Cheek, Economic and Social Implications of Automation ! 

A Bibliographic Review> Volume I Literature Before 19$ 7* East Lansing: 

Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State University, 196 I 5 
and Einar Bardin, William B. Eddy, and Steven E. Deutsch, Economic and 
Social Implications of Automation; An Annotated Bibliography, Volume 2 
Literature 1937-1960 . East Lansing: Labor and Industrial Relations 

Center, Michigan State University, 196I. 

17 

'Several bibliographical sources on school dropouts are available. 

For an excellent source, see: S. M. Miller, Betty L. Saleem, and Herrington 

Bryce, School Dropouts: A Commentary and Annotated Bibliography . Syracuse: 
Youth Development Center, Syracuse University, 1964. 

^Following are some of the bibliographies pertaining to this problem 
area: William P. Kuvlesky and George W. Ohlendorf, A Bibliography of 

Literature on Occupational Aspirations and Expectations . Texas A & M 
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of occupations, and studies on vocational rehabilitation. However, 

certain sources were included in order to provide the reader with an 

overview of these subjects. 

The abstracted literature is limited to the period extending from 
i960 to the present. With the exception of four unpublished doctoral 
studies, only published materials were annotated; all the sources were 
available in the English language. A majority of the publications 
abstracted were located in The Ohio State University Libraries; a few 
were secured through ERIC, inter-library loans, and personal correspondence 
with authors. 

The number of annotative entries was further restricted to those 
abstracts which, in our judgment, reported information which could be 
fruitfully used by a variety of potential users. Although, in some 
instances the contributions may be limited to a unique and promising 
idea, or the utilization of a research technique which showed some promise, 
in general, the reported annotations were judged to be among the best 
available in the recent literature. 



University, Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Departmental 
Information Report 66-1, August, 19^55 William P. Kuvlesky and George W. 
Ohlendorf, A Bibliography of Literature on Educational Orientations tf 
Youth . Texas A & M University, Department of j''gri cultural Economics and 
Sociology, Information Report 66 - 7 , November, 1965; William P. Kuvlesky 
and George W, Ohlendorf, Occupational Aspirations and Expectations ; 

A Bibliography of Research Literature . Texas A & M University, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Information Report 66-1, June, 

1966; William P. Kuvlesky and John Pelham, Occupational Status Orientations 
of Rural Youth; Structured Annotations and Evaluations of the Recent 
Literature . Texas A & M University, Department of Jigri cultural Economics and 
Sociology, Departmental Technical Report, 66-3, Septi^er, 1966; Benton 
Johnson, et al.. Religion and Occupational Behavior; An Annotated 
Bibliography . Eugene, Oregon: Center for Research in Occupational 

Planning, University of Oregon, 1966; and R. Brooke Jacobsen, et al.. 

The Family and Occupational Choice: An Annotated Bibliography. Eugene, 
Oregon: Center for Research in Occupational Planning, University of 

Oregon, 1966. 

19 

A bibliography of 79 ° sociological studies of occupations has been 
prepared by Robert 1 . Overs and Elizabeth C. Deutsch. See their publication 
entitled Sociological Studies of Occupations: A Bibliography . Washington, 

D. C.: Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, U.i S. Department of 

Labor, 1965* (Mimeographed*). One- hundred of these sources have been 
abstracted by the two authors and are found in Abstracts of Sociological 
Studies of Occupations. Washington, D. C.: Office of Manpower, Automation 

and Training, U. S. Department of Labor, 19S5. (Mimeographed) 

^^uring the past seven years, the Industrial Relations Center of the 
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In addition to books and other miscellaneous sources published since 
i960, an extensive examination of the journal literature was pursued; 
approximately 70 journals were culled for relevant articles. The results 
of the survey yielded I65 annotations for this bibliography. There are 
23 abstracts of books or monographs; more than three -fourths of the 
selections are articles found in approximately 50 different professional 
journals. 

The selection criteria suggested above resulted in the exclusion of 
numerous important sources, especially many sociologically-oriented 
contributions. Nevertheless, one major conclusion can be drawn from an 
examination of the annotated abstracts: relatively little is known 

concerning the transition from school to work and what can be done to 
effectively assist youth involved in this transition. The annotated 
bibliography presented in this report amplifies the fact that additional 
research efforts pertinent to the transition of youth from school to 
work are essential. 



ABSTRACTING FORMAT 

Each empirical study was abstracted in a systematic manner. Sub- 
sequent to the presentation of the bibliographic citation, the body of 
the abstract was divided into three paragraphs. The initial paragraph 
contains information relating to the research problem and/or purpose (s) 
for which the study was undertaken. If hypotheses were tested, they 
were also specified. The second paragraph summarizes details pertaining 
to the research methodology, including sample selection, size, charac- 
teristics, a description of the basic data -gathering instruments and 
the statistical techniques employed in the data analysis. The third 
paragraph focuses primarily on the research findings. 

The non-empirical sources are annotated in a single paragraph which 
appears after each bibliographic citation. An attempt was made to present 
a general summary of the relevant ideas. 

For those articles or reports of limited length, the annotations 
are intended to be precise; each is thou^t to be meaningful in itself* 

It was not always possible to realize this goal for publications of 
excessive length, such as books and monographs, although these abstracts 
do reflect the thesis or topics presented and should be useful for 
ready reference. It is hoped the abstracts do not distort or misrepresent 
the authors* intentions, but rather that they sei've as a helpful guide 
for those who might benefit from exposure to them* 



University of Minnesota has been involved in several studies on vocational 
rehabilitation. These have been summarized in a recent publication by 
Ellen Betz, et al,. Seven Years of Research on Work Adjustment, Bulletin 
43. Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, February, 1966, 



ORGANIZATION OF REPORT 



Each of the next two sections of this report describes an index 
which should facilitate the selected use of the abstracts. The first 
section discusses the "user index." Based on evaluations by a panel 
of ^-judges, ascertaining the user populations who would most likely be 
interested in and benefit from reading particular abstracts, each item° 
was classified in terms of a variety of potential user population 
categories. The second section is a discussion on the "topic index." 
The "topic index" constitutes an attempt to eaqpedite the identification 
of abstracts for those readers interested in reading materials focusing 
on specific aspects of the worker adjustment problem. 

The 165 annotated abstracts follow the descriptive indices. They 
have been alphabetized according to each individual author's surname. 

An index number has been assigned to each abstract which corresponds 
to its serial position in the alphabetized ordering. The final section 
is a bibliographical listing containing the names of the authors, the 
titles of the publications, and the abstract number assigned to each 
publication. 
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USER INDEX 

f ] 

I 

The diversity of the nature and intended purposes of the publica- 
tions included in this bibliography suggested the development of what 
has been termed a "user index." This index will facilitate the selective 
use of the abstracts on the part of individuals basically interested in 
reading those selections judged to be most directly related to their 
interests and work activities. 

The index consists of abstract numbers, and six user population 
categories— researchers, guidance personnel, teachers, school administra- 
tors, work managers, and "general interest." All the categories are 
self-explanatory, with the possible exception of work managers and 
"general interest." The category of work managers refers to persons 
involved in the supervision of others, regardless of the level they 
occupy in the hierarchical structure of an organization. The "general 
interest" category enconqpasses three or more of the specified population 
categories and perhaps other groups that are not listed (e.g., local 
governments and union officials). The abstracts are alphabetized accord- 
ing to the author's last name, and a number designation from 1 to 165, 
has been assigned to each one. 

The procedure in using the index is self-evident. Initially, the 
reader should determine to which user population category (ies) he 
belongs. By noting the X's placed in the user colimin(s) and the abstract 
numbers listed in the first column, the individual sources which should 
be of greatest interest to the reader will be identified. 

The evaluations of the abstracts as to user categories represent 
a fairly high consensus of opinion among three judges. It must be 
realized, hoi^ever, that some of the assignments were purely arbitrary. 
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TOPIC INDEX 



A "topic index" was developed to assist the reader in the identifi- 
cation of abstracts which relate most directly to specific facets of the 
general area of worker ad,justment problems as they pertain to youth. 

Each abstract was examined to determine the general level of analysis— 
individual, community, school transition, and work environment. These 
levels, with the addition of a methodology and theoretical section, 
constitute the five major broad categories into which the "topic index" 
is divided. Under each of these categories, topics, sub-topics, and 
further breakdowns are listed which describe certain aspects of the 
general problem area. These are, in turn, arranged alphabetically. 

The use of the index is accomplished by identifying the topic of 
prime importance to the user. Under a particular topic, or sub -topic, 
is a listing of numbers specifying abstracts which have been arranged 
in numerical order in the annotated abstract section. Although the 
assignment of abstracts to the appropriate categorical levels and topical 
headings was performed after ascertaining the particular enqDhasis of 
each publication, this was quite difficult to do for certain items, and 
some of the assignments were done rather arbitrarily. Some numbers are 
associated with many variables. This is to be interpreted by the user 
as an abstract that is pertinent to a variety of topic areas. 



TOPIC INDEX 



I. The Individual 

A. Attitudes Toward Work Environment 

1. General adjustment problems 

a« organization 

1, 6, lU, 38, U8, 54, 76, 8l, 102, 
126, 152, 154 

b. supervision 

■ 2, 54 

c. vork role 

54, 81 

2. Job satisfaction 

19, 20, 22, 61, 148 

3 . Mental health of the workers 

3, 52, 69, 77, 86, 100, 101 

a. alienation 

3, 45, 51, 77, 86, 113 

b. maladjustment 

47, 102, 163 

c. performance related to stress and anxiety 

14, 32, 76, 154 

4. Responsibility, lack of 

2, 16 

Status change 

19, 20, 40, 148, 149 

6 • Work behavior 

2, 19, 20, 26, l40, 161 

7. Work values 

19, 20, 27, 37, 51, 74, 127, 129 
134, l40, 148, 150 

B. Education 

1. Aspirations and expectations 

16, 48, 86, 103, 154 
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2. Cognitive values, abilities, and skills 

6, 38, 93, 

3. Levels achieved 

16, l47 

C. Labor Force, Member of 

1. Apprenticeship and training programs 

19, 20, 148 

2. Changing job 

15, 19, 20, 5*^, 56, i48 

3. Counseling need while on job 

2, 46, 84 

4. Emplo^ent office and guidance counselor 

19, 20, 56, 125, 137, 

Finding jobs, methods of 

19, 20, 56, 59, 65, 125, l^tS 

6 . Labor market 

U, 13, 23, 25, 30, 66, 79, 118, 
136, 137, 138, ik2, 162 

7* Marginal jobs 

4o, 56 

8. Orientation, new job 

31, 67, 75, 81, 132, l4l 

9. Union, knowledge of 

19, 20, 50, 131 

D . Perceptions 

1. Environment, relationship between self and 

19, 20, U8, 49, 59, 67, 86, 97, 
128, 148, 151, 154 

2. Stereotypes, occupational 

la^b 19, 20, 28, 110, 121, l48 

3* Variations in perceptions 

19, 20, 56, 81, 97 

4. Work world and unions 

19, 20, 59, 110, 121, 131, 148 

5. Worker, self as a 

19, 20, 40, 110, 148, 149, 150 
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E. Personality Variables 



3, 10, 11, 16, 21, 32, 48, 6l, 64, 
78, 86, 90, 97, 105, HO, i46, 152, 

154, 165 

F. Socio -Cultural Factors 

11, 16, 34, 35, 37, 48, 55, 86, 

102, 103, 106, ll4, 120, l47, 154, 
163 



G. Structural Characteristics 

16, 17, 37, 48, 57, 78, 86, 100, 
154 



H. Value Orientations 

5, 37, 48, 51, 73, 95, 134, 143, 

154, 159 

II. The Community 

A. Cultural Patterns and Values 

5, 37, 48, 51, 15*», 159, 160 

B. Enqploynent Potential 

2, 4, 3lt, 35, 55, 106, 120, l47, 

163 



C. Social Structure 

11, 17, 21, 25, 4l, 43, 105 

III. School Transition 



A. ConmnAnity, Bole of 


17, 19, 20, 24, 148 


B. Cultural Bat terns and Values 

19, 20, 27, 51, 148 


C. Disadvantaged 


2, 4, 13, 17, 19, 20, 25, 70, 80, 
84, io4, 120, 149, 150 


D. Educational Level and Achievement 

19, 20, 56, 137, 148 


E. Guidance, Vocational 


24, 34, 37, 54, 59, 96, 109, 118, 
122, i4o, 143, l46, 155, 162 


F. Influence of School 


19, 20, 24, 40, 59, 148 
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6. Status, Family and Home 

19, 20, 24, 56, 74, 103, 120, 

125, 163 

H. Vocational Educational Programs— Local, State, Federal, Private 

7, 9, 18, 22, 23, 33, 4o, 46, 62, 

63, 70, 80, 83, 89, 98, 104, 109, 

115, 127, 138, 139, l4o, 142, 145, 

149, 150, 156, 162 



IV. The Work Environment 

A. Climate of Organization 



ft 


1 . 


Performance 


1, 6 , 14 , 32, 69, 76, 77 , 102, 154 


■«r 


2 . 


Production 


38, 76, 105, 119, 133, 135, 144 




3. 


Security 


10, 48 , 86 , 154 




4 . 


Turnover, absenteeism and grievances 



39, 47, 53, 69, 87, 112, 154 

B. Content of Job 

3, 10, 11, 48, 69, 71, 86, 91, 

93, 119, 124, 126, 135, 144, 154 

C. Factors in Work Situation— Intrinsic and Extrinsic 

10, 11, 21, 28, 36, 42, 43, 44 
78, 91, 93, 94, 157 

D. Labor, Union, Management, Interrelationships 

1. Levels, job and occupational 

10, 16, 21, 39, 48, 68, 76, 86, 
111, 133, 154 

2. Supervision and leadership style 

29, 39, 48, 86, 87, 108, 111, 113, 
119, 131, 135, 153, 154 

3 . Unions, labor -management relations 

3, 48, 50, 52, 86, 131 

E. Recruitment and Induction Process 

8, 26, 48, 67, 75, 86, 107, 117, 
124, 130, 132, i4i 
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F. Status, Occupational and Job 

10 , 48 , ^ 



G. Structuring of Organization 



1 • Mvancement 


16, 48, 85, 86, 154 


2. Change 


39, 48, 82, 86, 91, 95, 116, 144, 


3# Conflict 


5, 48, 86, 158 


4. Expectations, 


organizational 

3, 48, 54, 85, 86, 111, 113, 117, 
119, 130, 151, 154 


5. Morale 


3, 48, 52, 86, 154 


6. Rewards 


10, 48, 86, 123, 154 


Theoretical and Methodological 


Consideration 


A. Methodology 


6, 11, 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 58, 59 

72, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 99, 105, 
122, 134, 143, 146, 154, 157 



6« Nature of Work and Nature of Man 

3, 5, 45, 48, 51, ^0, 77, 92, 106, 

12 ^, 164 



C. Theory 



48, 60, 77, 8^, 90, 154, I65 
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ANNOTATED ABSTRACTS 



1, Adaniy J« Stacy and Patricia Jacobsen* **Effects of Wage Inequities on 
Work Quality, »» Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholoev. 69 
(July, 196^), 19-25. ^ 

Previous studies of the relationship between perceived wage 
inequities and productivity and work quality derived predictions 
from dissonance theory. That is, if a person perceived that he 
received more pay than another for the same work, he would 
experience dissonance and try to improve his work. The authors 
suggest that what mi^t be experienced is really a feeling of 
job insecuri-ly. This experiment was done to determine which 
theory was operative. 

The sample consisted of 60 male students at Columbia Uni- 
versily who answered an advertisement for part-time summer 
employment. Each was told initially that the job consisted of 
proof-reading at the rate of $.30 per page. When the subjects 
reported for work they were placed into three equal sized 
groups. They were then given a regular employment appUcaiion 
and the Ohio Test of Proof-Reading Aptitude. Based upon the 
application and the Ohio Test, the three groups tested for 
dissonance were told respectively they were unqualified but 
would be paid at the going rate, or they would be paid at a 
reduced rate, or they were qualified for the rate of pay. 

Those tested for job security were told that further work 
would depend upon performance* Subjects worked only one 
hour and then were told about the experiment. The produc- 
tivity of the groups was compared. 

The data supported only the dissonance theory, and the 
subjects in the High Dissonance Group produced the best 
quality work. 



2, Amos, William. »*Job Adjustment Problems of Delinquent Minority Group 
Youth, »» Vocational Guidance Quarterly . 13 (Winter, 1964-65), 

pp. 87-90. 

The central concern of this article was to explore the prob- 
lems of job adjustment experienced ty a small group of Negro youth. 
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A total of 30 boys (ages 16 to 18) with average scores on 
educational tests at the fifth-grade level comprised the sample. 
The boys had been institutionalized for having committed delin- 
quent acts and were released on the promises of jobs. 

In the pre-release interviews, 2? of the boy? indicated they 
had given no thou^t to the kind of job they could reaUy perform. 
Most of them expressed unrealistic job preference^ and the main 
reason given for working related to satis^ng immediate material 
wants. Follow-^up interviews showed the boys had Entered low-level, 
unskill^ jobs (e.g., bus boys, car wash, etc.). jEleven of the 
boys quit their jobs within a week; none stayed longer than three 
months. The reasons for leaving given ty the boys and employers 
were extremely divergent. The boys usually said the* job was too 
difficult and the boss »»rode»» them; the employers indicated the 
boys were often absent from work, tardy, unreliable, lazy, or 
stole. The basic problem facing these youth was not in finding 
a job, but in adjusting to and retaining a job. The paper 
stressed that because mainy boys cannot accept responsibility and 
adjust to supervision, there is a need for counseling a boy 
idiile he is on the job. 



3. Argyris, Chris. *1ndividual Actualization in Complex Organizations,” 
Mental Health . 44 (April, I960), pp. 226-237. 

As part of a larger study of individual mental health 
problems, this study explored the relationship between degree 
of self-actualization and situational characteristics in a manu- 
facturing plant. On the assumption that mental health is related 
to opportunity for self-expression in work, the hypothesis tested 
was that since highly skilled employees tend to have greater 
opportunity for self-actualization they will tend to-have a 
healthier mental outlook and this, in turn, should lead to more 
mature behavior. 

On-the-job, semi-structured interviews were conducted with 
34 hi^-skilled and 90 low-skilled workers in an industrial plant 
characterized ty low absenteeism, lack of pressure, good produc- 
tion, good pay, and other favorable work indications. 

Low-skill employees did not have a lower degree of self- 
actualization than hi^-skill; both groups were the same. 

However, it was found that the degree of interpersonal relation- 
ships in the plant was very low, and seemed to carry over into 
life outside since employees reported a low degree of participa- 
tion in associations and community affairs. Both groups reported 
satisfaction with their jobs. They did not want interpersonal 
relations with co-workers, wanted to be let alone by their 
supervisors, and wished to remain uninvolved in the goals and 
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management of ^e organization. This attitude was interpreted 
as apathy and indifference leading to alienation from both work 
and outside life as produced by the employee system of the plant 
and the influence of industrial organization in general. This 
degree of alienation could have long term effects upon both 
individual and industrial mental health. 



Baer, M. F. "Employment and Unemployment of Teenagers,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal . 43 (June, 19^5) i p* 68, 

According to the Department of Labor, there were 6,5 million 
14-19 year olds in the labor force in 1964, with close to one 
million of them (14.7^) unemployed each month. The teenage un- 
employment rate is thus higher than that of any other age group 
in the labor force. Two basic reasons account for this problem* 
(1) the kinds of jobs usually available for inexpert. enced young 
workers have been increasing at a slower rate than other jobs; 
and (2) there are now more youthful applicants applying for the 
same number of jobs because of the war and post-war "baby boom,” 
In 1970, the United States labor force is expected to increase 
by 9 million over that in 1964, and of that increase, over one- 
half will be under 25. 



Baldaraus, Wilhelm. Efficiency and Effort . London* Tavistock, I96I. 

An analysis of industrial administration in terms of effi- 
cienpy and effort on the basis of fundamentally opposed interests 
of management and labor revealed the main problem to be the 
distribution of earned income between management and workers. 

One of the factors governing this was that of occupational costs, 
that is the value of an occupation in terms of the cost of 
obtaining the necessary skills. The secorri, and more important 
factor, was the^ administrative process by wi^ch management con- 
trols the efficiency of labor, supervision, method of payment, 
production methods , etc. These can be analyzed into stability 
and intensity controls. Deprivation was found in industrial 
work, and studies of - job satisfaction were largely illusoiy. 

These satisfactions were often substitute goals or rationaliza- 
tions that were a ^notion of deprivation and not a component of 
effort, In^ assessing effort, depriva-tional elemen-ts such as 
tedi^, fa-tigue and weariness must be considered. Previous 
studies have shown that feelings of obliga-tions to work were 
of -ten supported by moral attitudes f ran childhood and the en- 
vironment and related to class origin and social status. These 
attitudes act as a powerful factor on stability in work effort. 
According to^ the author, a still more powerful factor was the 
standardiza-fcion of effort, -that is, fairly rigid standards of 
what was expected of the worker and his relationship to wages. 



This in'tarlocking of standardized effort and wage expectations or 
effort vislue comes into conflict with change, resulting in wage- 
effort parity or disparity. The worker is interested in 
achieving parity; management, in marginal disparity. The more 
strongly work obligations are institutionalized, the greater 
management’s chance of maintaining disparity without strife. 

In the short run, it is the size of the effort value which 
causes conflict between employer and emplcqree. 



Baldwin, Thomas, ”The Relationships Among Personality, Cognitive, and 
Job Performance Variables,** Dissertation Abstracts, 21 (1961), 

p. 3171 . 

The basic thesis of this publication was that scmie aspects 
of job performance were better measured ty cogrtLtive variables, 
while others were better measured by personality variables. 

The study was based on 62 recent college graduates in the 
employ of a large industrial organization. All new employees 
were required to take the Guilford-Ziramerman Temperament Survey, 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and the Minnesota Ifiiltiphasic 
Personality Inventory, At the end of the initial year of employ- 
ment, supervisory ratings were obtained on a 15 -item rating scale. 

Factor analysis of all personality, cognitive, and job per- 
formance variables, plus sex and a stay-leave criterion, yielded 
25 factors, of which I 5 were interpretable. The I 5 factors were 
rater bias, general intelligence, general adjustment, sex, social 
aggressiveness, visual relatiOi-^bJ.ps, religious interest, reflec- 
tive thinking, written language aptitude, sociability, economic 
motivation, level of activity, verbal ability, technical pro- 
ficiency, and interpersonal relations. Relationships were found 
between the following: economic motivation and industriousness; 

interpersonal adjustment and working with others; social aggres- 
siveness and memory for details; written language aptitude and 
ability to work with others; and visual relationships and 
religious interests, all of which had some relationship to 
st^ng on the job. 



Balthaser, R, D, **Are We Educating Square Pegs for Round Holes?,** 
Balance Sheet , M (January, I960), pp, 196-198, 

This article contained a proposal that Ohio should provide, 
within its educational system, post-high school technical and 
vocational training. Since only 20 percent of high school 
graduates go to college, it is necessary to provide job train- 
ing for the 80 percent who do not. There is a growing need for 
skilled labor, particularly office technicians. The problem 
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f acing educators is whether they are meeting modern demands , 
and whether the state must provide for the total educational 
needs of its youth, 

^ 8. Borton, Lee, **Why Did You Quit?,” Wall Street Journal , 16? (June 17, 

1966), pp, 1+, 

Bbcit interviews are coming into use in many companies in 
order to ascertain why, employees quit. They are helping companies 
to detect and correct internal compare problems which are causing 
an increasing number of employees to quit their jobs. According 
to surveys made by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
eight out of ten large companies are currently using some form 
• of these interviews. Spurring this rising interest is the 

present scarcity of experienced workers. It is felt these 
interviews will not only prevent losses of experienced per- 
sonnel, but also prevent companies from losing their trainees 
after their traiid.ng period has terminated. As a result, 
companies are also managing to keep employees they might other- 
wise have fired (i,e,, they salvage people by paying attention 
to their actual job preferences). Some firms, however, will not 
use this method because they feel that employees will not be 
(. truthful about their reasons for quitting and they might try to 

cause trouble for imaginaiy wrongs inflicted upon them by super- 
visors, However, methods are currently being tested to break 
|) down such reticence and elicit honest answers from the quitting 

workers (e,g,, sending them questionnaires 30 to 60 days after 
they have left the company when their resistance to answering 
has been diminished by the time lapse). 



9. Bienenstok, Theodore and William Sayres, STEP: School to Employment 

Program: An Apprais^ , New York: University of the State of 

New York, August, 1964, 

The major concern of STEP is to help those pupils who are 
15 years of age or older and are prospective dropouts make a 
normal adjustment to the adult world through appropriate educa- 
tion and work experience. This program should enable them to 
secure full-time employment if they decide to leave school after 
becoming of legal age. Hopefully, it will motivate some to 
return to a regular school program leading to a high school . 
diploma. There are two phases to STEP: (1) the study phase 

combines regular academic and vocational studies with special 
orientation meetings which are concerned with the labor market j 
and (2) the job phase consists of paid, school-supervised, part- 
time work experience. 
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10. Blal, Boris* "An Occupational Study of Job and Need Satisfaction," 
Psychological Reports. 14 (Pebruaxy, 19^), pp. 81-S2* 

This study examined Maslow's proposed hierarchy of motivations 
to evaluate the suitability of a questionnaire for estimating job 
satisfaction from measures of need satisfaction* 

The sample consisted of 4?0 subjects representd.ng professional 
managerial-official, clerical, services, and trades-manual* The 
questionnaire measured degrees of need satisfaction for 14 needs, 
from vhich the subject selected three, ranking them in order of 
importance* The weighted scores for each need, by five occupa- 
tional groups, were correlated with the measures of job satis- 
faction* 

The needs of self-actualization, advancement, interesting 
duties, and leadership were selected with decreasing frequency 
from the "professionals" to the "trades" group* Respect, money, 
job security, and congeniality were selected more frequently by 
the "trades" and "service" groups, and least often by the 
"managerial-official and professional" groups* 



1 1 . Blauner, Robert* »Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends in Modern 
Society," in Walter Galenson and S* M* Upset (eds*)* Labor and 
Trade Unioidsm * New York* John Wiley and Sons, 19^0, pp* 339-35^, 

The theoretical interest of this paper is concerned with the 
differences in job satisfaction between occupations and the pre- 
conditions of workers* satisfaction with their jobs* The 
author's approach was to re-examine data gathered in selected 
previous studies on this subject* Past studies showed that a 
majority of the workers were actually satisfied with their 
present jobs, but that this satisfaction was unevenly distrib- 
uted throughout the occupational structure, from a very low per- 
cent for unskilled laborers to very high for professional groups* 
Blauner emphasized that the term job satisfaction was difficult 
to assess by direct approach, but preference for a job other than 
the one held and retirement prospects were found to be sound 
indicators of job satisfaction* Cultural expectations for 
different types of occupations varied considerably* Profes- 
sionals were expected to have an intrinsic interest in their 
job, white-collar workers to be company oriented, and almost 
nothing was expected from the factory worker* Traditional 
Indices of job satisfaction, such as income, working conditions, 
etc*, were found to be too arbitrary* The four major factors 
which seemed to have the most influence on job satisfaction 
were presented* The major factor, occupational prestige, was 
directly related to skill, education, and the training necessary 
for that particular job* Occupations were ranked according to 
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those bases which were directly related to the worker's perceptions 
of that job. The objective aspects of the job night be undesirable, 
but this was often neglected In judging occupational prestige. 
Control was the second factor. Cultural values in America have 
caused men to desire to bo "masters of their destiny." The 
greater the degree of control a worker has over his physical 
movement, pace of work, environment (technical and. social), and 
freedom from hierarchical authority, the greater his job satis- 
faction. Control was often a more important factor in job satis- 
faction than occupational prestige in such cases as assembly line 
workers, who were alienated, had no control over the pace of their 
movement, and had a very limited technical environment. Approxi- 
mately eight percent of assembly line workers were satisfied with 
their present job. They had almost no challenge in their work 
operation. In contrast to these workers, the railroad men, almost 
completely freed from close supervision, found their work challeng- 
ing, their job satisfaction rating placed second only to the 
professionals. A third factor in job satisfaction is the degree 
of integration characteristics of work groups. Individual, 
monotonous, uncreative work is very unsatisfactory as opposed to 
the teamwork of a small closely knit group. Other studies have 
shown the informal work group to be the most important factor in 
job satisfaction, while neglecting the intrinsic nature of the job 
task itself. Off-the-job worker relationships (occupational com- 
munities) are also important in job satisfaction. The solidarity 
of the work group inculcates devotion to the occupation, rein- 
forces the prestige of the job, and isolates the group from the 
general view held ty society of their occupation. These occupa- 
tional communities in which "shop talk" prevails and work and 
leisure time are highly integrated, seem to be prevalent in small 
mining communities while almost absent among factory workers in 
the cities. Blauner concluded that work in itself has a sig- 
nificant positive meaning. This is a product of the Protestant 
Ethic prevailing in our culture. The main problem it not that 
there are so many alienated assembly workers, but that, because 
of education and democratic ideals and the emphasis on in- 
dividualism and occupational mobUlly, people are feeling a 
need to find more creative and challenging work. 



12. Bond, Edward. L., Jr, "American Youthi Why They Avoid Involvement 
with Business." Public Relations Journal. 22 (May. 1966 ), 

pp. 8-11. 

This study presented data on the attitudes of young white- 
collar people toward business and businessmen, their vocational 
and economic goals, and their interests, feelings, and philosophy 
regarding the free enterprise system. 







The samples were composed of high school, middle-class 
teenagers, and iinmarried, middle-class adults ages 20-25. 

Depth interviews were conducted in Boston, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles . 

A majority of the interviewees felt that business was con- 
cerned with the welfare of the country, but for its own selfish 
reasons. The teenagers believed that businessmen were dull and 
narrow and that, as a career, business was confining and lacking 
in opportunities for self-expression. The young adults did not 
reject business ideals, because maaiy were already in the busi- 
ness world, but they did express discontent though resigned to 
the fact that they would probably stay in their present field. 
These youth seemed to want to avoid involvement with business. 
Their concern was not for money, but for security and leisure. 

It was the opinion of the author that schools were giving teen- 
figers as much instruction about business as they would take, but 
young people did not seem to be interested. The author sug- 
gested that serious thought should be given to the problem of 
attracting more young white-collar people to the managerial 
ranks. 



13. Bozan, F. A. "Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts in 
1964," Monthly Labor Review . 88 (June, 1965), pp. 637-643. 

The need for preparing young people for jobs is shown by 
the lisingT unemployment rates for youth in spite of increasing 
prosperity in the general economy. Since 1959, there has been 
a yearly increase in the number of high school graduates, with 
a corresponding decrease in dropouts; a change from 6 out of 
10 being dropouts in . 1959 » to 4 out of 10 in 1964. Although 
the unemployment rate for graduates was nearly as low as the 
general rate, that for dropouts was high. The majority of 
dropouts were 16 and 17 years old. Slightly over one-half 
were females. Nonwhite youth comprised a disixpoportionate 
share of the dropout rate. Joblessness was inversely related 
to age. Only 77 percent of male dropouts were in the labor 
force. Graduates were also more likely to seek training for 
better jobs. Manpower programs for training youth can be 
particularly helpful to the nonwhite. Graduates were better 
paid. Male graduates were more apt to have white-collar jobs. 
Dropouts were operatives, construction workers, or farm hands. 
Women graduates had clerical jobs or worked in service in- 
dustries , while dropouts were more likely to be operatives or 
domestic workers. Nonwhite graduates and dropouts were more 
^kely than whites to be in the least skilled and lowest p^- 
ing jobs. A much greater proportion of dropouts than graduates 
lived in families with incomes below the poverty level. For 
both graduates and dropouts, low incomes were more prevalent 
in nonwhite families. 
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14. Branson, Bernard D. "Aradety, Discrimination, and Self -Ideal Dis- 
crepancy,” Personnel and Guidance Joarnal . 38 (Janaaiy, 19^0), 

PP. “ 

This research explored the relationships among extent of 
anxie-ty, complex task of discidmination and self-ideal dis- 
crepanpy. The hypotheses tested weret (1) the High Anxious 
group would show no more self-ideal discrepancy than a Middle 
Anxious group but would make poorer choices and more mistakes 
oh a complex task of discrimination? (2) the Middle Anxious 
group would show a larger self-ideal discrepancy compared to a 
Low Anxious group, but would be no less discriminating than the 
Low Anxious group on the complex judging test; and (3) the Low 
Anxious group would show less self— ideal discrepanpy compared 
to the High Anxious and would also do better on the complex 
task of judgment. 

Anxiety groups were chosen on the basis of scores on the 
Taylor Anxieiy Scale. The subjects were 122 graduate and under- 
graduate education students (35 males and 8? females). Self- 
concept was defined as the mean score in response to the 
statements on the Secord and Jourard Self-Concept Test. The 
ideal was determined by the answer to a question; the discrepanpy 
score was the difference between the ideal and the concept. The 
Mnnesota Paper Form Board was used to test the results of 
anxiety on an impersonal complex task. 

The self -ideal discrepancy of the High Anxiety group was 
significantly greater than that of the Low Anxious but was not 
significantly different from -ttie Mddle Anxious. The self- 
ideal discrepancy of the Middle group was not significantly 
different from that of the Low group. The performance of the 
High group on the Minnesota Paper Form Board was not signifi- 
cantly different from the performance of the Middle group, but 
the results of the High and Middle groups were significantly 
poorer than the Low. The general conclusion suggested that 
discrimination in complex tasks begins to show impairment at 
levels of Moderate Anxiety. 



15. Brooks, T. R. ”Blue Collar Elite: Changing Technology of the Modern 

Factory Calls for New Skills,” Management Review. 53 (April. 
196k), pp. 28-34. — 

Tectoological changes are forcing blue-collar workers to 
become highly skilled specialists who are, at the same time, 
adaptable and versatile. One result of this transformation is 
an increase in individual initiative among factory workers. 

As blue-coUar workers gain more skills , a corresponding in- 
crease in job-related education must occur. Management must 
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realize that the development of a new blue-collar elite will 
require greater alertness to their training needs because, as 
the demand for the new skills Increases, management Is often 
forced to turn Inwaz^ for the people needed. 



16. Brown, Alan W. and Henry A. Landsberger. "The Sense of Responsibility 
Among Young Workers." Occupational Psychology . 3^ (January, I960), 
pp. 1-14 axkl 34 (February, I960) , pp. 73-85 • 

The authors attempted to answer the following questions t 
Can responsibility be conceptually defined and statistically 
measured reliably and distinctly, and with what other measures 
Is It correlated? 

The subjects were young workers, 63 men and 3^ women, and 
their supervisors, from 18 stores In the Syracuse, New York 
division of a chain. There were from 3 to 13 subjects In a 
store, and statistically each store was considered separately. 
Inter^ews with supervisors on behavior of a responsible 
employee produced three categories of the concept— initiative, 
reliability and sociability. These were checked by Independent 
judges and a scale was constructed on which supervisors rated 
their employees. Eighty supervisors at the store level and 3i 
district supervisors also rated the Importance of the Items In 
terms of the concept of responsibility. Employees were given 
the Gordan Personal Profile plus a specially constructed 
questionnaire to measure the correlates of responsibility. 

The three categories In the concept of responsibility 
^exhausted the concept. The store and district supervisors 
attached high Importance to all three, but agreed that relia- 
bility was most Important. District supervisors gave second 
place to Initiative, while store supervisors accozded this 
ranking to sociability. Responsibility was a unitary trait 
since a person high In one category was also high In the other 
two. The fairly good correlation with the Gordan Personal Pro- 
file items on responsibility Indicated that this measured 
responsibility and that responsible behavior at work was partly 
stable over time and situation. There was some evidence, 
although ambiguous, of the superiority of workers frcxn a rural 
background. Definite sex differences were found, but the 
number of women was small and they had no opportunity for 
advancement. In studying the correlates of responsibility, 
only young men were used. It was found that school achieve- 
ment and socio-economic background were related to responsi- 
bility, with the former being the predictor. When socio- 
economic background was not related to school achievement It 
was not related to responsibility. Responsibility was 
associated with aspirations, as well as with length of 
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service, but length of services was related to responsibili'ty 
only because of its association with aspirations. High aspira- 
tions were somewhat related to job satisfaction and not at all 
with emotional and family adjustment factors, nor did these 
latter correlate with responsibility. In this particular 
situation the men who rema5.ned were probably those who were 
ambitious and satisfied with their job and its prospects. 



17. Burchinal, Lee (ed.). Rural Youth in Crisis t Facts. Myths, and 
Social Change . Washington, D.C.t U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1965 • 

Concern for the problems of rural as well as urban youth 
led to the development of this book. Both groups have common, 
core problems concerned mainly with developmental tasks, 
decisions related to education, occupations, marital, residen- 
tial, and social choices. Their decisions must be reached 
during periods of rapid social change and increased techno- 
logical demands. Many rural youth are seriously disadvantaged 
socially, economically, and educationally, and these problems 
become compounded because this group fails to receive the 
training necessary for becoming citizens in an urban sociely. 
Therefore, migration is a central area for discussion because 
only a small proportion resume farm careers. The remainder 
are attracted to large metropolitan areas idiere they lack the 
fundamentals for adequate adjustment to and development of a 
satisfactory, meaningful life. Even the youth who remain in 
their home environments face problems due to lack of communi'ty 
resources. The belief that modern communication and trans- 
portation have bridged the rural-urban gap, leading to 
interchange of ideas, causing the elimination of psychological 
and social differences, and the assumption that rural youth 
are more resourceful, industrious, and have superior citizen- 
ship, have been proven false in previous researches. This 
book is a comprehensive collection of information, interpre- 
tation of characteristics of rural youth, and suggestions for 
w£ys of improving services and facilities in rural communities 
to help rural youth assume adult roles. 



18. Calvert, Robert, Edward H. Carter, and lone l^phy. ^'College Courses 
in Occupational Adjustments,** Personnel and Guidance Journal . 42 
(March, 1964), pp. 680-682. " 

The purpose of this study was to identi:^ and analyze credit 
courses, offered by two and four year colleges in this country, 
which were directly concerned with facilitating occupational 
adjustment. 
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A questionnaire was used to gather data primarily pertain- 
ing to the title and content of the occupational adjustment 
courses. Of the 1|850 institutions that received questionnaires, 
a total of 1,023 responded (55»35^)» 

Among the responding colleges, ?0 offered courses in occu- 
pational adjustment. There were four general types of courses; 
vocational selection or career planning, introduction to the 
world of work, job-seeking techniques, and adjustment to careers. 
Public schools were more likely to have such courses than private 
colleges, and junior colleges more likely than four year institu- 
tions, Frequently, the courses were volunteered hy an instructor, 
rather than established as a permanent part of the curriculum, and 
were dropped when he left. 



19. Carter, Michael, Home, School and Work . New York; Macmillan Compaiy, 

In England, most children receive a modern secondary education 
and leave school at the age of fifteen to enter the labor force. 
VJhat did school mean to them, what attitudes do they have toward 
work, how do they adjust to work, how suited are they to their 
jobs, and what is their attitude toward life? This qualitative 
study of young people, during their first post-school year, 
attempted to answer these questions. 

One hundred boys and 100 girls from five schools in Sheffield, 
England were interviewed on three occasions, once before leaving 
school and twice afterwards. Most of them were from working-class 
and lower-mdddle-class homes. Teachers, en^loyers, parents, 
relatives, and friends were also interviewed, but not systemat- 
ically. 

The findings indicated that the schools have largely failed 
to meet the needs, of these children} schools all differed in 
their programs, methods, and rapport with the people in the areas 
served. Some children liked school and felt they had learned} 
others attended because it was required. The majority were 
looking forward to the end of school and the start of work. 

The h(Me was fundamental in affecting the choice of work. Its 
general atmosphere oriented children towards particular levels 
of employment, and the outlook of employed people in the hcmie 
environment affected attitudes toward work. The school had in- 
fluenced only a small number of children with work visits, 
career evenings, teachers’ advice, exhibitions, and literature. 

The Youth Employnent Office gave a talk to children before they 
left school, but this had only a marginal effect. Some appren- 
ticeships were good and provided valuable training, while others 
were too long for the skills to be learned, or were of poor 
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quality and taught relatively little. Problems were related to 
lor^ hours, not always being accepted by other workers, and 
learning the ways of the boss and the work group. Most problems 
had to do with adjusting to a particular work situation, not to 
the work world. While a number of children attended evening or 
day release classes during their first year of work, some did so 
only because their employer required it. There was a high drop- 
out rate. Trade unions took an official interest in the young 
people, but actual entiy was rarely welcaned by union members. 

The author concluded that life is complex and that social 
research raises more questions than it answers. The study did 
not find any serious gap between school and work, but did show 
a wide gap between the way ordinaiy people approach school, work, 
and life and the ways of specialists and educators. 



20. Carter, Michael. Into Work . Baltimore! Penguin Books, 1966. 

Inequalities in the British educational system particularly 
affect children of lower-class groups. These inequalities are 
perpetuated and reinforced as these youth enter the world of 
work, generally in positions of a semi-skilled or unskilled 
nature. The nation's failure to provide adequate opportunities 
for its ^school-leavers has repercussions for both its economic 
and social well-being. Neither benevolent intent nor zeal in 
educational reform can take the place of sophisticated planning 
in meeting the demaaxls of social and economic changes. Using 
research studies, reports, his own knowledge of the realities 
of the problems, and various local and governmental efforts to 
solve them, the author discussed various aspects of the trans- 
ition from school to work. In England, children are selected 
by tests at the age of eleven for selective or technical schools. 
Space is limited in these schools, preventing some able children 
from attending. All others attend secondary modern schools from 
which most leave at the age of fifteen. The type of school 
attended definitely limits vocational aspirations and opportu- 
nities. Job aspirations are also influenced by home and social 
background, by the school, and the Youth Employment Office. 
Children find jobs in many wsys— through the Youth Employment 
Office, through influence, through information from family, 
friends, neighbors, and through chance calls at factories or 
shops. Reactions to work vary from happiness at finding a job 
that allows one to learn a skill or develop one's interest, to 
dejection and cynicism at frustrated ambition. Many children 
are apathetic to school and work. Leisure activities and 
worker status are important. The inadequacies of the appren- 
ticeship systems, opportunities for further industrial and 
educational training, and current provisions and proposals for 
meeting these needs were also discussed. The final chapter 
considered broad educational aims in relation to future em- 
ployment needs . 
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21. Centers, Richard and Daphne Bugental, *»Intrinsic and Extrinsic Job 
Motivations Among Different Segments of the Working Population,” 
JoUTB^ of Applied Psychology . 50 (June, 1966 ), pp, 193-197, 




This study predicted that individuals at higher occupational 
levels would place a greater value on intrinsic job factors, while 
those at lower occupational levels would place a greater value on 
extrinsic factors. Included as intrinsic sources of job satis- 
faction were self-expression, interest-value, and feeling of 
satisfaction derived from the work itself. The extrinsic sources 
were pay, security, and satisfying co-workers. 



Data were secured through interviews with 692 employed adults 
representing various job levels, A standard interview schedule 
was followed. 

In general, the expectations were confirmed. White-collar 
workers consistently placed a greater value on intrinsic sources 
of job satisfaction, and blue-collar workers on extrinsic con- 
siderations, Clerical or sales workers and skilled workers were 
similar in job motivations. The biggest shift in values was 
between professional-managerial and clerical-sales personnel 
and between skilled and semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
Security was the component which varied most in importance 
between^ occupational levels— moving from low importance in 
professional-managerial to high importance among semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers; pay was the most important job factor 
at all levels except professional-managerial. Men and women 
did not differ significantily, but men placed a higher value on 
self-expression, while women were more likely to value good 
co-workers. 



t 

22, Champagne, Joseph E, and Donald C, King, ”Job Satisfaction Factors 
^ong Under-Privileged Workers,” Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
45 (January, 196?), pp, 429-434, — 



The purpose of this article was to extend the literature on 
job motivation and to answer relevant questions ccxicerning the 
economic role of the under-privileged person. 



The sample was composed of 5I3 trainees classified as under- 
privileged in an MDTA statewide project^ STEP in South Carolina, 

A review of the literature suggested that 16 motivational factors ' 
should represent the primary areas to be investigated,. Analysis 

was Cj7 ft l6ss*t scjuarss solul^on for s complo^bo pair8d«*coiiipsrlson 
schedule, ^ 

^ of job satisfaction among under— privileged workers 

was demonstrated. Subsamples of the population showed differences. 
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In all cases, intrinsic factors, i.e.., duty and satisfaction, were 
ranked higher than such extrinsic factors as pay, praise, and 
respect. The fear of reprimand was low. It was concluded that 
fear-inducing management would not be successful with this group. 



23. Childs, G, B, **Is the Work Ethic Realistic in the Age of Automation?,” 
Phi Delta Kappa . 46 (April, 1965)$ pp. ??0^y^5. 



This article discussed the problem of maintaining the present 
work ethic as automation increases. The author cited various 
sources which showed there was a trend for the number of workers 
to be increasing while, at the same time, the number of jobs was 
decreasing. According to Childs, this problem would becemie more 
important and serious in the future and will reach the point 
where there will not be enough jobs even for those who were 
seriously seeking work. The author suggested that educators 
are responsible for resolving the problem, for they can afford 
to attack the work ethic. Educators must become familiar with 
the dimensions of the problem, readjusting vocational sights so 
that people will not continue to be trained for jobs which will 
be eliminated in the near future. The educational system must 
prepare people to live in a world where work will not be central 
in their lives. There will have to be more concern for develop- 
ing people as humans and less on making them part of the economic 
system. 



24. Clements, Hubert M, and Merritt C, Oelke, "Factors Related to Reported 
Problems of Adolescents,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 45 
(March, 196?), pp. 697-70Z7~‘ 



The purposes of this article were to identify common types of 
problems of high school adolescents and to determine the rela- 
tionship of these to certain independent variables. 



The subjects were 720 Georgia public high school students, 
selected at random within a pattern. Three groups of six schools 
each represented the sampling frames. The groups of high schools 
were located respectively in (1) the 16 counties with the greatest 
decrease in population; (2) the 16 with the greatest increase; and 
(3) the nine most stable counties. Participating in the study were 
40 students, five girls and five boys from each of the four grades, 
selected from each of the 18 schools. The Mooney Problem Check 
List was used to identify problems; the 11 problem areas and the 
total number of problems were used as dependent variables. The 
relation of independent to dependent variables was initially 
tested by least squares analysis and by the Duncan Multiple Range 
Test, to determine the direction of significance. 
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Significant differences were found for 7 of the 14 inde- 
pendent variables. Students from the communities with increasing 
or decreasing populations reported more problems in the areas of 
Social-Psychological Relations and Adjustinent to School Work, 

Boys reported a higher mean number of problems in the areas, 
the Future, ani Vocational and Educational, Girls reported a 
significantly higher number in Health and Physical Development, 
Courtship, Sex, Maridage, Social-Psychological Relations, Per- 
sonal-Psychological Relations, Curriculum, and Teaching Pro- 
cedure, Statistically significant differences in Adjustment to 
School Work, Cundculum, and Teaching Procedure pinpointed the 
tenth grade as the time for problems in both of these areas. 
Students whose fathers had o*:ly an elementary school education 
had higher means for all problems combined and, more specifically, 
for the areas of Health and Physical Development, Finances, living 
Conditions, Employment, Social and Recreational Activities, and 
Social-Psychological Relations, There was a lower incidence of 
problems in schools with a low teacher-pupil ratio. More problems 
were reported from schools without a counselor in all areas except 
Health and Physical Development, Students who expressed the 
greatest concern in the area of Morals and Religion, also most 
often expressed the desire to talk with someone about their 
problems. Implications were that the size of the school was 
influential, although the median size school, as well as stu- 
dents from rural non-farm school communities, reported more 
problems. Of no significance were age of students, father's 
occupational level, and family social position. 



25, Cohen, Eli H, "The Employment Needs of Urban Youth," Vocational 



Guidance Quarterly , 10 (Winter, 19^2), pp, 85-89* 

This article discussed the problems of unemployed youth 
in this country whose unemployment rate is two to three times 
that of the national average. The writer suggests that what 
is needed is not the creation of more jobs per se , but the 
establishment of those types of work suitable for inexperienced 
youth. Two aspects of the problem identified are the lack of 
jobs, and the marginal employability of many youth. Job require- 
ments are increasing as automation not only accentuates the trend 
toward higher levels of education, but also decreases the number 
of jobs available. Compared to high school graduates, dropouts 
suffer greater unemployment, take longer to find jobs, get poorer 
jobs, and earn less money. Minority group members are often ex- 
cluded from training and employment opportunities. The problem 
promises to worsen. One solution is to keep young people in 
school longer and off the labor market. Some think the only 
other alternative is government work and training projects, 

Cohen stresses the important and functional aspects of this 
second .alternative. 
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26. Dailey, William W. "After They»re Hired, Then What?," Journal of College 
Placement . 23 (February, 19^3) » pp. 59-^2, 



Prior to the formulation of entry requirements and minimum 
standards for a work position, the job should be analyzed in depth. 
This is important because problems in turnover, conflict, low 
morale, and occupational stress can be lessened if the background 
of the employee tends to be congruent with the expectations of the 
work position. In-depth analysis should reveal the level of train- 
ing, ^ucation, and type of personal qualities necessary. Most 
tr.aining programs provide orientation sessions, much of which can 
be obtained through actual experience. The training programs 
should have a purpose. Training should contain practical experi- 
ence ^ application of theory. Is training designed as a 
transition program fran school to work, or is career advancement 
being over-sold at the expense of opportunities for professional 
accomplishment? The recent graduate must adjust and form a 
working relationship with m^agement practices, customs, experi- 
ences, and organizational politics. Many times, a new employee 
will be treated as a whipping boy by older employees or he may 
^tagonize them by his perception of knowledge and self- 
importance aifd by his attempts to initiate spectacular changes 
overnight. Care must be taken that both old and new employees 
understand promotional policies. Management must properly 
prepare the staff for the personal and organizational implica- 
tions of the staff change. It must be receptive ta new ideas, 
evaluate proposed changes and supervision, and able to undertake 
a quality professional development program to help youthful 
employees understand and adjust to an established organizational 
pattern. 



27. Dansereau, H. Kirk. 'Work and the Teen-Ager," Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science . 33^ (November, 1961) , 

]^. W-52. 

% 

Adult and adolescent differences in attitudes toward work 
partly result from age-grade differences characteristic of all 
cultures, but they are accentuated and prolonged by adult edict. 
Teenagers may recognize the values of work but they are often 
forbidden to enter the labor market. They may often use hobbies 
as a kind of work— play combination. The lack of work compels 
the teenager to stay in school, but if he should leave, mar^ 
efforts are made to lure him back. Thus, entrance into the 
adult world is made difficult. If the teenager does enter the 
work world, he is discriminated against as to the kind of work 
available. The change from, school to work often results in 
"culture shock," because of five contradictions in work values t 
(1) He must learn to accept responsibility but can't get a job 
that requires it, (2) He must work hard but this is not 
necessary today, (3) He must learn to get along with others 










but be aggressive to get ahead, (4) He must learn the value 
of money but no one gets rich by pinching pennies, (5) He 
must learn to hold a job but the way to get ahead is by moving 
around. Culture shock could be mitigated by suitable pre- 
employment socialization in idiich responsibil-ity as well as 
mechanical skills would be recognized. It is possible that 
as the work week gets shorter, the adult culture will be 
organized around leisure rather than work. In this sense, 
the teenfi^e emphasis on fun may be a functional prototype of 
the future adult culture. 



28, Davidson, Helen, Frank Riessman and Edna Meyers, ^Personality 

Characteristics Attributed to the Worker,” Journal of Social 
Psychology . 57 (June, 1962), pp, 155-160, 

This article hypothesized that persons in higher occupational 
categories would be rated more positively in personality character- 
istics than persons in the lower occupational groups. 

Asch*s technique for obtaining impressions of personality was 
adapted. The subjects were 241 under-graduate students, male and 
female. Their ages were 17-20 and their social class backgrounds 
varied, A check list of 30 personality characteristics was used 
to determine the stereotypes held by the students with regard to 
selected occupational groups. The five groups were* (1) factory 
owner, (2) factory worker, (3) assistant office manager, (^) 
teacher, and (5) physician, j 

Positive characteristics were distributed about equally 
among the factory owner, assistant office manager, teacher and 
• physician. Factory workers had the lo^rest score, with more negative 
characteristics attributed to them than to any other group. Only in 
this group was there a totality of extreme responses. The findings 
suggested the students, many of whom were prospective teachers, 
psychologists, and social workers, had definite unfavorable images 
of the lower class. With regard to the school system, the con- 
sequences of the image of the worker are serious. Many of the 
difficulties in the educational system stem in part from the 
attitude of the teachers toxTard their pupils, the majority of 
xdiom are children of world.ng-class parents. 



29, Day, Robert and Robert Hamblin, ”Some Effects of Close and Punitive 
Styles of Supervision," American Jou r nal of Sociology , 69 (March, 
1964), pp. 499-510. 

The assumption x^as made that aggressive feelings were 
instigated by close supervision, "Close supervision" was con- 
ceptualized as one end of a continuum that described the degree 
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to which the supervisor specified the role of the subordinates 
and checked up to see that they complied with specifications. 
’’General supervision” fell about half-way between ’’close” and 
’’anomic” (the other extreme); it involved a moderate amount of 
specifications and supervision, enough to let the workers know 
what they were supposed to do. ’’Close supervision” was also 
opposed to ’’punitive supervision.” While ’’close” did not in- 
volve manifest intention to hurt or injure, but to raise pro- 
duction or efficienpy, ’’punitive” involved intentional use of 
aggression in order to gain the compliance of the subordinates. 
The relationship between aggressive feeling and close super- 
vision was variable, with the self-esteem of the worker as an 
intervening variable. Therefore, the degree of frustration 
experienced by an individual due to close/punitive supervision 
should vary inversely with the individual’s degree of self- 
esteem. 

The sample was composed of 24 groups of four under- 
graduate women at Washington University; all were freshmen or 
sophomores between the ages of 1? and 19. Each group received 
a' pre-task questionnaire, then spent 40 minutes at a task, and 
subsequently completed a post- task questionnaire. A two-by-two 
factorial design with high-low manipulation of the two in- 
dependent variables (close and punitive styles of supervision) 
was used, assigning randomly six groups to each cell. 

Results showed that close supervision produced a situation 
distinguishable from that produced by ’’punitive.” There was a 
tendency for the former to displace aggression and be character- 
ized by an absence of verbal aggression towards the supervisor. 
The differences appeared to be based on the generic difference 
between ’’close” and ’’punitive” styles; ’’close” was a frustrating 
agent while ’’punitive” was an aggressing agent. The hypotheses 
were therefore: (1) to the extent that A frustrates B, B will 

be instigated to aggress against A; and (2) to the extent that 
A aggresses against B, B will be instigated to aggress s^ainst 
A. Therefore, the differences in response patterns msy actually 
represent generic differences in the response patterns to 
aggression and frustration. Since the pain they felt was not 
intended, those under close supervision could not express verbal 
aggression and consequently engaged in displacement; those under 
punitive supervision had reason for verbal aggression and there- 
fore did not need to displace it. 



30. Dentler, Robert. ’’Dropouts, Automation, and The Cities,” Teachers 
College Record . 65 (March, 19^4), pp. 475-4S3* 

Dropout rates are deceiving because of the publicity given 
them. They do not take into account inadequacy of records when 
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students move, students who return to school at a later date, or 
those who involuntaidly drop out. Research has tried to find 
reasons in the dropout himself, his family, or environment, 
instead of looking at the school, its program, and its staff. 

It takes about three years for a graduate or dropout, unless 
he is Negro, to find a real place in the adult work force. The 
major youth problem is neither socio-economic disadvantage nor 
failure to obtain a high school diploma. It is, rather, a 
steady relative breakdown in the absorption of the young non- 
college graduate into the work force due to the upgrading of 
occupational requirements through automation, and the relation 
of this change to changes in the young adult population. 

Because of increase in the number of young people entering the 
labor market, high school graduation will not differentiate the 
employed from the unemployed; competition will be severe for all 
non-college graduates. Education does not change fast enough to 
articulate general education with changing work requirements. 
Youth unemployment is felt most sharply in the larger cities. 

The main attack s;hould be on improving the quality of early 
general elementaiy education, so that the seeds of withdrawal 
will be less likely to be sown and youth will be equipped with 
the cognitive slcLlls necessary for continuous adjustment to 
change. 



31. Dilley, D. R. ”Job Hints for Your Students,” Business Education 
InTorld , 41 (January, 1961), pp. 16-1?. 

This article presented a number of job hints. They were 
divided into three categories. Under the category of ”what 
employers seek,” the following were stressed: (1) scholastic 

accomplishment in all courses; (2) participation and leadership 
in extracurricular activities; (3) effective oral and written 
English; (4) gooo personal habits and character; and (5) pleasing 
personal appearance. The category identified as ”you and your 
job” contained these job hints: (1) before arriving at work, 

outline what you hope to accomplish; (2) prepare and maintain 
brief lists of specific tasks that must be done; (3) set aside 
some time each day to think about the broad aspects of the job; 

(4) when you expect unproductive time, take something to do; 

(5) recognize that you may have to work overtime; (6) try to 
complete each assignment successfully; (7) before makir^ a call, 
jot down the important points to discuss; (8) strive for con- 
ciseness and clarity in reports; (9) be careful to be accurate; 
(10) accept responsibility for errors; (11) recognize that you 
will make mistakes; (12) be honest; ( 13 ) be a good listener; 

(14) strive to increase the value of your services; (15) recog- 
nize that you represent your firm; (16) manage your own finances 
wisely; (17) keep an orderly set of files; (18) be punctual; 

(19) don*t watch the clock; (20) adhere closely to departmental 
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rules; (21) get a sound formal education; (22) take advantage of 
training courses offered; and (23) refrain from profanity. The 
folloid.ng suggestions were listed under the category "you and 
other individuals"; (1) do first whatever your immediate super- 
visor wants done; (2) when you make a mistake, inform your 
supervisor; (3) don*t be afraid to ask for help; (4) cultivate 
the ability to get along with others; and (5) be as helpful as 
you can to other employees. 

32. Bckerman, William. "The Relationship of Need Achievement to Production, 
Job Satisfaction, and Psychological Stress," Dissertation Abstracts, 
2k (1964), p. 3446. 

This research attempted to determine the relationship of pro- 
ductivity to need for achievement, to assess achievement as a 
predictor of job satisfaction, and the level of psychological 
stress. 

The sample consisted of 655 agents of 36 offices of a 
brokerage firm, idiere it was assumed achievement motive would 
be strong. Questionnaires and production figures from company 
records were used to measure achievement, job satisfaction, and 
psychological stress. 

A positive significant correlation was found to exist between 
achievement score and production, and some correlation with expect- 
ancy of success. Stress levels were higher for low producing 
agents high on achievement. Satisfaction did not vary with pro- 
duction, nor for agents hi^ on achievement, with low or medium 
production. 



33. Eddy, Max and Jerry Moss, Jr. "Out of School, Ready to Work," Overview , 
3 (August, 1962), pp. 42-44. 

Recognizing the neglect of education to produce citizens 
trained in socially useful occupations, the authors offered a 
plan for a satisfactory school curriculum. There were seven 
major facets to the proposal. The program would be labeled a 
"general industrial orientation" with admission open to all 
except severely handicapped or mentally retarded. Occupational 
areas for job training should be determined after analysis of 
employment needs. The program would begf.n at grade 11, but, 
for special cases (to retain a potential dropout), initiated 
earlier. The youth gains broad occupational experience before 
being permitted to specialize. His attitudes and performance 
would determine whether he continues in this type of curriculum. 

The general industrial program would be vocational in orienta- 
tion, with job preparation as its purpose. This proposal aspired 
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to bring about desirable conditions by offering better educational 
opportunities, reduction of dropouts, and adequate preparations 
for vocational and occupational requirements and, in the long-run, 
the prestige of vocational/industrial education would be enhanced. 



34. Bhrle, Raymond. "Employment Counseling as an Integral Part of an Active 
Labor Market Policy,** Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 13 (Summer, 
1965), PP. 270-274. 

The central thesis of this paper was that adjustment counsel- 
ing must be provided in order to insure an active labor market 
polipy. Many people who require adjustment counseling are 
characterized as having **inadequate education, distorted self- 
concepts, faulty expectations, lack of interest or know-how in 
seeking work, lack of knowledge about current or future limita- 
tions on opportunities, geographical immobility, and acceptance 
of welfare dependency as a way of life.** Many of these are 
associated with achieving or validating one's identity as a 
^ person. Adjustment counseling is concerned with helping **normal** 
people who are unaware of the need for counseling. 



35, Ehrle, Raymond. **The Geographically Immobile 1 A New 'Minority 
Group. "* Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 10 (Summer, 1962), 

pp. 206-207. 

This article deals with an emerging group of workers, the 
geographically immobile, who are becoming an increasing problem. 
There is a growing trend for plants and research facilities of 
various industries to be located in what owners consider to be 
less costly areas. If the worker is unwilli.ng, for whatever 
reason, to move, he becomes a part of a vocational minority 
group. This group includes those who fail to assess the situa- 
tion properly, those who cannot move for practical reasons, and 
those who do not wish to relocate. All counselors should recog- 
nize members of this group as discriminating against themselves. 



36. England, George and Carroll Stein. "The Occupational Reference Group* 

' A Neglected Concept in Employee Attitude Studies," Personnel 
Psychology . 14 (Autumn, I96I), pp. 299-304. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
of occupational differences to certain attitudinal areas in the 
employment setting, and to consider the implications of such 
differences for both research and application. 

Non-supervisory employees of 26 companies (N = 3,207) 
participated in the study. The Triple Audit Employee Attitude 
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questionnaire was used. It contained 5^ items scored in terms 
of a Likert 5“Point scale. 

There were significant occupational differences in terms of 
item responses, showing the importance of the occupational vari- 
able in attitude research and emphasizing the need for occupat3.onal 
norms. It is possible to identify important areas of the work 
setting, for specific occupations, as related to attitudes. Three 
major implications were drawn. First, it may be useful to develop 
special attitude scales for different occupational groups. Second, 
the A occupational variable should be controlled before attitudes are 
related to other variables. Third, the use of occupational norms 
would provide a more accurate picture of an organization’s total 
attitude complex. 



37, Fleck, Henrietta, "Concepts of Worki A Reappraisal." Practical Fore- 
cast for Home Economics , 9 (April, 19^4), pp, ?+• 

A person’s image of "work” has an influence on the way he 
looks upon a job. This image usually stems from family and com- 
munity, ani children usually reflect their parents’ views on it. 

A teacher must be aware of the difference in images among her 
students because it is basic to the planning of student experi- 
ences for job preparation. Work has an important influence on 
the way men and women interpret their roles, but modern-d^ 
women workers confuse the female role and tend to we^en the 
male image. Some stude^nts believe that their work benefits 
society, and this wider view is seen as being able to lead 
them to find more satisfaction in their jobs. Work can also 
be important in fulfilling a person’s basic needs for recog- 
nition and achievement. Conferences and wprkshops can be used 
in further exploration of work images so that teachers will be 
able to realistically prepare their students for jobs. This 
reappraisal was deemed necessary after the passage of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963* 



38, Fleishman, E. A. "Attitude Versus Skill Factors in Work Group 
Productivity," Personnel Psychology . 18 (Autumn, 19^5) i 
PP# 253"266. 

This article described some of the dynamics of the work 
group situation as they related to the production process. The 
study attempted to separate the aspects ,of attitude versus skill 
learning. 

The day-to-day productivity of sewing machine operators was 
studied for 18 consecutive work days. There were four phases to 
the study I (1) control ani expeirimental group members were 
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matched and productivity over a 20-week period, on a day-to-day 
basis, was siunmarized; (2) questionnaire data were related to 
productivity data? (3) introduction of experimental treatment, 
principally in the participation allowed in advance of a new 
style? and (^) a follow-up examination wais made of productivity 
for four additional months subsequent to the experiment. 



The situation studied differed from previous studies in 
that change was a recurrent factor in the production process. 

The evidence was in favor of an attitude interpretation rather 
than a skill relearning interpretation of production drops and 
rises. Skill level was already high and the introduction of 
the new incentive allowed the high transfer effect from one 
style to the next to show up. It also appeared that direct 
participation of individual workers was not as important an 
incentive as their perception of the group *s participation in 
these work changes. The study also indicated the subtle nature 
of these attitudes which workers have difficulty, or reluctance, 
verbalizing. Th^ were more likely to refer to the skill re- 
learning problems, but there appeared to be some implicit goal 
setting from day-to-dsy which carried the worker *s earnings to 
new levels at a fairly regular and predictable rate, until a 
leveling-off point was reached. 
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Fleishman, E. A. and E. F. Harris. "Patterns of Leadership Behavior 
Related to Empl^ee Grievances and Turnover," Personnel 
Psychology . 15 (Spring, 19^52), pp. 43-56. 



This study investigated the relationships between foreman 
behavior and two primary indices of group behavior, labor 
grievances and employee turnover. 






Participating in this study were 57 production foremen and 
their work groups. At least three randomly chosen workers from 
each group described the leader behavior of their foreman on the 
Supervisory Behavior Description Questionnaire. Grievances were 
defined in terms of the number presented in writing and placed 
in company files. Turnover was determined as the number of 
workers who voluntarily left the employ of the ccsnpany during a 
period of 11 months. 



The study revealed a significant relationship betx^een the 
leader behavior of the foremen and the labor grievance and 
employee turnover in their work groups. There were critical 
levels beyond which increased consideration or decreased struc- 
ture had no effect. Also, both increased most markedly at the 
extreme ends of the scale. The critical points were not the 
same for grievances and turnover. Thus, it appeared that there 
m^ be different "threshold levels" of consideration and 
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s^iructure related to grievances and turnover. Other findings con- 
cerned the interaction effects found between the different combi- 
nations of consideration and structure. 



40, Freedman, Marcia, ”Part-Time Work Experience and Potential Early 
School-Leavers,” American Journal of Ortho-Psychiatry, 33 
(April, 1963), pp7 509-514, 

The author discussed the disappearance of the youngster's 
contributory roles by not having the opportunity to work. Work- 
study programs assume that the value of work will improve 
motivation and adjustment in adolescents, but recent data 
question these assumptions. Among a group of Brooklyn dropouts, 
there was no significant difference in tenure or in number of 
jobs held during the first year between boys who had consider- 
able work experience and boys who had little or no previous 
experience. Yet, many work-study programs are based on the 
premise that experience of any work type, as long as it's 
sanctioned and supervised by the school will have a positive 
effect. An overlooked fact is that marginal jobs are fre- 
quently the only kinds of jobs available to marginal students. 
Programs are justified on the basis of gaining improved work 
habits, self-esteem, recognition, and understanding the 
importance of education. There is a tendency to assume that 
having a job will accomplish these goals. Some negative 
effects are* working makes some youths impatient with the 
rigid demands of a school setting; a work situation offers 
more feelings of freedom than does the school; many children 
have only a tenuous relationship with the school social life 
and work further alienates them from school; and some jobs 
offered are marginal, unrewarding, menial and can generate 
problems for youth who try to reconcile their goals and the 
status or rewards of their present employment. This could 
present difficulty in keeping a child work-value oriented. 



41, Friedlander, Frank, "Importance of Work Versus Non-work Among 
Socially and Occupationally Stratified Groups," Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 50 (December, 1966), pp, 437-441, 

The purpose of this study was the comparison of work and 
non-wprk factors in the environment as important to satisfaction, 
with reference to the socially and occupationally stratified 
groups to which the worker belongs. 

The sample consisted of 1,468 respondents who completed an 
anonymous questionnaire sent to civilian wage earners of a 
U, S, government branch in a small isolated community, where 
work and community were closely related. The same group had 
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been used for Friedlander*s 19^5 comparati'/e work values study. 
Ratings were secured for the importance to satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of items within five environmental factors* work 
content (intrinsic), work context (extrinsic), church, educa- 
tion, and community recreation. The white- and blue-collar 
social groupings were each classified into high, medium and 
low job levels. 

For both groups work-related factors were of greater 
importance than community facilities, but blue-collar workers 
and low status white-collar workers attributed the greatest 
importance to work context, while medium and high status white- 
collar worl^ers placed primary importance on work content, 
Friedlanier*s results showed the primary importance of work as 
a source of satisfaction, but his measures of non-work sources 
of satisfaction were limited to certain community facilities. 

Of these, church was most important to blue-collar workers and 
low status white-collar workers; white-collar workers as a 
whole gave equal importance to church, education, and com- 
munity recreation. 



42, Friedlanier, Frank, ”Job Characteristics as Satisfiers and Dis- 
satisfiers,” Journal of Applied Psychology , 48 (December, 

19^), pp. 385-392, 

This study subjected the assumption of bipolar continuum 
in job satisfaction to quantitative analysis. The core question 
was* Which characteristics of work provide the greatest source 
of job satisfaction or dissatisfaction? 

Two questionnaires were used. One measured the importance 
ascribed by the respondent to 18 variables as sources of satis- 
faction; the second measured the importance ascribed by the same 
respondent to the lack of or negative aspect of the same vari- 
ables as sources of dissatisfaction. There were 80 subjects, 
more than one-half of whom were full-time employees in a variety 
of occupations ani positions attending an evening course in in- 
dustrial or child psychology. The remainder were college 
students in a cooperative work program. 

The study indicated significant differences between the . 
importance an employee ascribed to various job characteristics 
as a source of satisfaction as opposed to these same character- 
istics as a source of dissatisfaction. Non-significant cor- 
relations tended to show that ^satisf action and dissatisfaction 
were not on a bipolar continuum. The majority of character- 
istics were significant contributors to both satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, although the way each served such dual 
functions was often different and unrelated for one as 
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compared to the other. These results indicated that it was 
not justifiable to convert the two constructs into a single 
scale or a single construct. 

■ 1 

43, Friedlaixier, Frank. "Underlying Sources of Job Satisfaction," Journal 
of Applied Psychology . 4? (August, 1965)# pp. 246-250. 

This study was concerned with an analysis of the elements 
within the job context to obtain construct validation of the 
underlying sources of job satisfaction. The research also 
analyzed the differences in overall satisfaction among the 
groups of employees. 

A questionnaire was administered to 10,000 employees 
(engineering, supervisory, and salaried) of a large manufac- 
turing compary. Two hundred from each of the three groups were 
randomly selected and given tests of satisfaction. 

The three major factors associated with job satisfaction 
were* (1) social and technical environment? (2) intrinsic 
self -actualizing work; and (3) recognition through advancement. 
There was a significant relationship between the source of 
satisfaction factors, and age, salary, and position-occupation 
categories. Those who derived satisfaction from the social/tech- 
nical environment were older, but less well paid and- most often 
in the salaried and supervisory groups. There was no indication 
that any one of the groups had greater overall job satisfaction. 



44, Friedlander, Frank and Eugene Walton. "Positive and Negative Motiva- 
tions Toward Work," Administrative Science Quarterly . 9 
(September, 1964), pp. 19^-207. ^ 

This study hypothesized that the reasons one remains with an 
organization differ from the reasons for which one might leave 
the organization. More specifically, it posited that the reasons 
an employee remained with an organization (positive motivations) 
were concerned primarily with work process factors; the reasons 
an employee left an organization (negative motivations) were 
primarily concerned with factors peripheral to the work process 
itself, or with factors related to the community environment. 

Eighty-two of the most productive scientists and engineers 
in one of the Armed Services* largest research and developmental 
laboratories were sampled. Data were collected through personal, 
open-ended interview questions. 

The data clearly showed that the scientist or engineer 
remained with his organization for different reasons from those 
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for which he might leave. The data also indicated that’ positive 
motivations (elements central to work process) and negative 
motivations (peripheral to work) were not merely opposites. 
Work-process characteristics must be assumed to produce or 
prevent job satisfaction while being ineffective in producing 
or preventing job dissatisfaction. Similarly, work-context 
characteristics related to negative motivations would seem to 
produce or prevent dissatisfaction, but would be ineffective 
in the area of job satisfaction. 



45. Friedmann, Georges, The Anatomy of Work . New York: Free Press of 

Glencoe, 19^1, 

The principle of division of labor formed the universal 
design of progress in both Europe and America, This evolution 
is linked with the history of industrial capitalism, the purpose 
of which was to produce more at minimum cost in M^er to meet 
the demands of invested capital and the growing needs of expand- 
ing consumer markets. This cycle produced many problems, i.e,, 
work specialization, job satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
routine vs, intellectually intriguing work, mobility, job 
rotation, etc,, and, in the final analysis, the alienation of 
the worker from his job. Escape from boredom and other un- 
satisfying aspects of the job, may lead to a "desperate” drive 
for leisure. The author stresses the point that, in an effort 
to regain the initiative, responsibility, and sense of achieve- 
ment denied him in his job, the worker resorts to hobbies, arts 
and crafts, etc. This lack of participation in occupational 
settings is causing a variety of psychological adjustment 
problems which are becoming increasingly more serious in the 
more technologically advanced societies. Needs, desires, 
capacities and aspirations, which are essential to man, remain 
unused and run to waste. Man gives little of himself. Un- 
fortunately for the majority of workers, their leisure 
activities are still patterned ly the same behavioral mode, 
i.e., lack of intensity, participation, or complete absorption. 
They are typified as observers in such activities as T.V. view- 
ing, movies, and. sports. 



46, Gardner, John. From High School to Job . Reprinted from 19^0 Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Corporation. New York: Carnegie 

Corporation, 19<30, 

The author discusses the Protestant Ethic value orientation 
in relation to success and achievement, claiming we have confused 
our value systems. He feels our insistence on college-geared 
youth causes alternatives assulting their self-respect and self- 
development. The author feels that high schools do reasonably 
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well in preparing youth for the work world but he is concerned 
with how effectively schools aid youth in actually making the 
transition* He believes that even the best of our schools do 
virtually nothing toward this end. High schools should provide 
colitinuing vocational and educational guidance for all who leave 
school until they are 21 years of age, pointing out the various 
formal and informal training opportunities made available by in- 
dustry, schools (public and private), radio courses, and various 
other media that can increase the potentials of each youth. The 
transition from school to job will become easier as the *'artifi- 
cial wall” between schools and the outer world breaks down along 
with the notion that education as a continuing process terminates 
upon graduation* 



Gaudet, Frederick J. Solving the Problems of Employee Absence . 

American Management Association Research Study 57 . New Yorki 
American Management Association, 19^3* 

This study examined the measurement of absenteeism and 
reports on the cost of absenteeism, with a summary of available 
data relating to absence rates from various companies. Results 
of studies of factors related to employee absence differed in 
their methods of classif^ng causes. In some studies it was 
found that improved sick benefits resulted in more absences. 
Absence rates, other than for illness, seemed to be related to 
supervisory behavior. Habitual absenteeism was often cor- 
related with poor work habits, personal maladjustments, 
dissatisfaction with work, irresponsibility, outside diffi- 
culties, and sickness or fatigue. Individuals who were 
habitually absent from work often had jobs they disliked, 
tended to be younger, single, and living away from home. 

Good or poor management also affected the absence rate. Some 
studies also indicated a small proportion of employees had a 
large proportion of absences and that this group remained fixed 
over time. Although there h^e been many methods tried and 
reported for the control and reduction of absence, no scientifi- 
cally effective technique has been found. Methods tried by a 
number of companies were reported, most of them successful only 
for a short time. 



Gellerman, Saul W. Motivation and Productivity . New York: American 

Management Association, 19^3* 

This book presented and ssmthesized significant studies in 
motivation, discussed various theories, and showed the practical 
implications for management policy of research on motivation. 
There are two aspects of motivation whose continuing interplay 
produces both long and short term worker-management interactions. 
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The first of these is the effect on motivation of the work en- 
vironment and the attitudes and actions of management. In this 
context the author discussed the research of Mayo, the Michigan, 
Pittsburgh and Harvard Studies, William Whyte *s work on the 
impact of psQT, Chris Argyris on the impact of the organization, 
and Douglas McGregor on the impact of management philosophy. 

The individual at work encounters a complex of fellow workers, 
supervisors, reward systems, an organization structure, top 
management, and the job itself, which may be stultifying or 
stimulating. The motivational environment too often suppresses 
the individual. Most research implies that organizations are 
over-managed to the point where initiative and ingenuity are 
lost. The pattern of close supervision and tight management is 
suited to certain situations, but many organizations could be 
more productive with more flexibility and greater participation 
ty the worker. The second aspect of motivation is that of the 
individual himself, his needs and purposes, his personality and 
background. Many people find that their jobs offer little 
opportunity for satisfying their deeper needs. This is 
particularly true for the non-college person, the production 
worker, and persons who are middle-aged. In the last few years, 
psychologists have made major advances in understanding h\iman 
motivation that have important implications for indidfery. The 
author discussed the competence motive and the work of Robert 
White, the affiliation motive and the work of Stanley Schachter, 
the achievement motive of David McClelland, prestige and security- 
motives, and biographical studies attemp-ting to understand the 
origin and development of these mo-tives. He then considered 
what he feels is the least understood of all motives, the money 
mo-bive. Money may be an end in itself, but because it is 
measurable it msy be a symbol for other mo-tives, achievement, 
prestige or security, for example. Management needs to con- 
sider -the impact of -these two aspects of mo"tiva-tion on each 
other. The s-tructure and dynamics of motives are different for 
each indi-vidual. The hierarchy of needs j satisfiers and 
mo-tivators are all likely to be personal and subjective. Many 
people are motiva-ted only by sa-tisfiers, such as work groups 
and rewards, because their needs for -these are not fulfilled 
or because they have not developed to -the point of desiring 
more ae-tive participa-tion in work. Mo-tivators are all related 
■to mas-tery of -the environment. The dynamics of motives are 
difficult to understand because a mptlve may be masked, one 
may be a psychological substitute for ano"ther, and its meaning 
may change with maturity,, The worker’s self-concept, accura-te 
or not, influences his b^shavior, his reac-tion to "the work en- 
vironment, and his attitude toward his job. Income is 
frequently a symbol of whe-ther the world agrees with a man’s 
concept of his own worth. The individual’s concept of his 
environment develops from childhood , and he perceives it as 
having a power as well as a reward aspect. He is always 
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follo’wing a strategy for getting along in the kind of world 
he thinks he lives in, where both financial and psychological 
advantage are important concepts. The author discusses the 
relationship of self-concept and psychological advantage to 
advancement and supervision. The final chapters of the book 
analyze major managerial problems in the light of what is known 
about motivation: leadership, recruitment, morale, change and 

labor unions. 



49, Glick, Peter, Jr, ”Occupational Values and Anticipated Occupational 
Frustration of Agriculture College Students,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal . 42 (March, 19^4), pp, ^74-679» 

This investigation attempted to examine certain dimensions 
of anticipated occupational frustration among respondents who 
indicated variant occupational aspirations and expectations,^ 

It also focused on the influence of class in college, academic 
standing, father *s occupation, and occupational values. 

The sample consisted of 339 under-graduates majoring in 
agriculture at Delaware Valley College. An 8-item inquiry form 
was coded as to class in college, number of dimensions of 
anticipated occupational frustration groups, father *s occu- 
pational rating groups, and academic standing groups. 

Generally, the occupational values and choices of the 
under— graduates were crystallized. Those with anticipated 
occupational frustration believed they would be only moderately 
dissatisfied. Their occupational expectations were allied 
closely enough to their aspirations so as to eliminate any real 
dissatisfaction, • The greater extent of anticipated occupational 
frustration among the lower socio-economic groups as compared to 
the higher, was the result of quite logical and realistic 
appraisals of actualities. They had also resolved a system of 
occupational values that they felt would be satisfied through 
their occupa*fcional choices. 



50. Goldstein, Bernard J. and Harry Stark. Entering the Labor Force . 

New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 19^4. 

This book focused on labor-management relations throughout 
the work cycle of an average individual. The important points 
in the series of events which make up that cycle are viewed from 
the standpoint of both the employee and the employer (i,e,, find- 
ing jobs and workers, preparing for retirement, etc.). In some 
circumstances, the problem cannot be solved at the plant levels 
sometimes the broader interests of the community must be repre- 
sented through protective legislation { while some problems arise 




from the very nature of our economic system and its relationship 
to other systems# Federal legislation is often aimed at coping 
with these latter problems# However, it must be realized that 
if our economy is to remain dynamic, there will alwsys be rising 
and declining industries at different times# 



51, Goodman, Paul# Growing Up Absurd; Problems of Youth in the Organized 
System # New York: Random House, 19^0# 



Goodman’s concern is with "the organized system of semi- 
f monopolies," and the disaffection of youth# These organizations 

preempt th.e means and brainpower available, shutting out in** 
telldgent dissent and non-conformity# "By paying more attention 
to roles, procedures, prestige, and profit, business gives less 
[ direct attention to the function, object, program, task and need# 

I Thus, the ’writer claims there are increasingly fewer jobs avail- 

able which are either necessary or unquestionably useful# Pro- 
vision of food and shelter constitutes a "man’s work"; anything 
else is of questionable utility# According to the author, 
America’s class structure contains three major segments; the 
organized system, the poor, and the independent# The organized 
system is further broken down into managers, organization men, 
and workers# Most average young men go to work in organizations# 
After a few years, many believe they live in a "rat race," at 
which time some stop running, but the majority do not# Those 
who stop are likely to become "beats," prefering some of the 
humbler jobs of the poor (i#e#, faimi labor, washing dishes, 
messenger, etc#) which are not useless or exploitive# Those 
who continue to run are "organization men," "role plsyers," 

[ "hipsters," without any real aptitude, training, or commitment# 

These individuals can, nevertheless, fit the expectations and 
perceptions that others have of them# Although these persons 
may realize they are only playing a role, they are aware that 
they must continue to do so if they are to protect their status 
and salary, their key to belonging in the organization, and 
hence the definition of what they are in their society# In 
the organized system, production and product have been 
separated so that most people in the system are unconcerned 
with what they make# This is partly because vocational 
guidance is more likely, to try to "chop a man down" to fit a 
job than to find a job which will give him the opportunity to 
fulfill his creative potential# Although foremen seem to 
believe that the most important thing to a man in his job 
is the money, a survey of the literature (Herzberg’s Job 
Attitudes ) found interest second only to security in 
importance to the worker# Goodman, therefore, thinks that 
if we make "sensible use of our productivity," there would 
be a vast number of people subsequently unemployed, or a 
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vast number of people relieved of a lot of useless work, 
depending upon your perspective. 



52. Gravley, George. *»Jobs and Emotions, 
(March 5, 1963), pp. 1+. 



Wall Street Journal. I6l 



Industrialists ai’e becoming increasingly aware of the 
i^mportance of their employees* emotional health. The American 
Psychiatric Association’s Committee of psychiatry in industry 
esUmated that more than 400 psychiatrists are now working 
full/part time in industry mental health programs whereas four 
years ago there were only 144. The National Association of 
Mental He^th estimated that one out of 10 Americans suffer 
from emotional disturbances, and company psychiatrists are 
convinced that this problem contributes to the $12 billion 
loss suffered ty American industry every year due to absen- 
teeism, turnover, alcoholism, accidents, etc. Several 
compares have conducted studies on the effect of psychiatric 
help for workers, and concluded that it was economically 

Because the emotionally disturbed are sometimes 
hard to identify, some companies have begun briefing their 
supervisory personnel on the symptoms of emotional disturb- 

interest grows, research emphasis is 
sorting toward the problem of prevention of emotional 
disturbances , 
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"Greener Pastures,** ^11 street Journal . 16? (March 10, 1966), pp. 1+, 

The incre^ed number of men quitting jobs and changing to 
others IS proving very costly for most employers. Salaries have 
to increase in order to hold personnel, schedules are not 
followed when key men quit, production slows down and overtime 
pay IS required for those who remain to do the quitter’s work. 
Men leave for a variety of reasons. The expanding economy 
assures them of many job openings so that they often seek a 
job which will provide satisfaction as well as money; some 
qint to join the war on poverty; others join the military 
when their Jj^e of work is similar to that of the military 
jobs; and still others temporarily quit because they have 
enough money to Jdve on and they would rather play than work. 
Quitting IS problematic to top management, even beyond the 
money it may entail, therefore, steps are being taken to hold 
personnel. Salaries are being raised, requirements, such as 

jobs, are being changed or eliminated 
and industries are making unwritten agreements to stop inter- 
company raiding of personnel. 









54, Gross, Edward, ^Sociological Approach to the Analysis of Preparation 
for Work Life,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 45 (Januai^, 
1967), pp. 416-435; 



It is the author *s opinion that jobs will continue to be the 
major factor in associating the individual to society and in pro- 
viding him with income, status, and self-fii?jfillment. In socio- 
logical terms, preparation of an individual for the work world 
means four different kinds of participation! (1) preparation 
for a life in an organization; (2) prepa^ration for a set of 
role relationships; (3) preparation for a level and kind of 
consumption; and (4) preparation for an occupational history. 

The dominant characteristic of Western industrial society is 
to achieve its goals through large-scale organization. The 
average firm is small, but the average employee works for the 
large firm. Certain implications arise from the fact that 
most workers are employed in large organizations; (1) The 
worker finds himself occupying a position in a hierarchy of 
authority, (2) The search for security means associating 
oneself with a large organization that can offer protection 
against change, rather than preparing oneself with skills 
that can meet any emergency, (3) Persons working in a large 
organization do not develop major friendships and relation- 
ships at work, (4) Organizations are established to maximize 
the probability of success of goal-attainment, (5) No organ- 
ization has solved all the problems necessary to the attain- 
ment of its goals, and has a major need for initiative and 
creativity on the part of the workers within the context of 
a set of rules, (6) The data on job-shifting suggests that 
the average employee holds many jobs in a lifetime, 

(7) Mobility within an organization is not always upward. 
Preparation for work must involve preparation for role sets,' 

More attention must be given to family, job counseling, ethnic 
differences, and those differences associated with sex, 
religion, and location. As for careers, professionalization 
is not the solution to maintaining one*s autonomy* Job 
counseling must be broadened to include the relationships 
between a personas work career and his life cycle. There 
must also be a change in approach to the decision-making 
process. These ideas are strongly related to counseling, 

A career choice should be based on a positive selection 
among alternatives, rather than as a by-product of negative 
decision making, A counselor should attempt to help a person 
prepare for short-term employment and not his life-cycle 
employment, because reasonable employment forecasts about 
the world of work can be made for only a limited period. 
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55# Gurssolin, 0. R. and J, L. Roach, ”Soine Issues in Training the Un- 
employed,” SociaJ. Problems . 12 (Summer, 19^), pp. 86-94. 



Automation has led to changes in tht" occupational structure. 
Most evident is the need for workers with higher skills— 
technicians with special competencies. At the same time, 
there is a decreased need for workers who perform repetitive 
tasks— unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Research shows 
that the unskilled and semi-skilled contribute dispro- 
portionately to the unemployment rate. Of the 26 million 
young people who id.ll enter the labor market in the ’60*s, 
seven and one-half million will not have finished high school 
and two and one-half million will not have finished elementary 
school. Training is seen as an answer to the problem. This 
report’s central concern is a discussion of federal training 
programs (1-DTA and ARA). Officially, the focus of these pro- 
grams is the long-term unemployed, but an evaluation of their 
graduates shows that they face a basic dilemma. They must 
either train a minority for highly skilled jobs (as they have 
been doing because of their selection method for trainees), or 
they must gear training to the level of background and aptitude 
of the majority, by preparing them for occupations which are 
already oversupplied. From a review of the literature, the 
authors compare the generalized social-psychological attributes 
of lower-class persons with a summary of the characteristics 
necessary for workers in automated industry and traditional 
skilled jobs. They come to the conclusion that these two 
simply do not match. Thus, they doubt that any appreciable 
number of lower-status persons will ever be able to keep such 
posiid.ons, as long as the ’’culture of poverty” remains as it 
is today. To change this situation, they present Theobald’s 
proposal for a guaranteed income floor under every individual 
irrespective of his employment level. With the conditions of 
poverty ameliorated, a program of educational and training 
opportunity could be instituted, starting with an emphasis on 
the three R’s, Theoretically, if lower-status persons receive 
a more adequate education and income, they will be more able to 
make a productive contribution to society. This applies 
primarily to those who are of lower status but under 21, Since 
older persons respond less well to education, a solution to 
their unemployment problem would be employment in the public 
sector of the economy, since the private sector does not pro- 
vide enough jobs for the minimally skilled. The government, 
therefore, must initiate massive public works projects if full 
employment goals are realized. 
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56, Hall, Oswald and Bruce McFarlane, Transition from School to Work , 
Ottawa, Canadat Department of Labor, Report 10, Queen's 
Printer, December, 1962, 

The authors explored the wide range of relationships 
between the formal educational system, especially vocational 
education a^ its specialized training, and the world of occu- 
pational experiences. The book report^ the experiences of a 
group of youngsters during the transitional school-to-work 
period. It examined how jobs were found, whether school 
achievement was linked to job opportunities and income, the 
unemployment risk group, the effectiveness of guidance in 
schools, who goes on to further their education, and whether 
the sexes faced similar transitional problems. 

The findings were quantitatively derived from analysis of 
school records and employment histories of 21 year olds in the 
community called Paulend, In addition, qualitative interviews 
with the youth, their teachers, and employers were also con- 
ducted, The major drawback of this type of methodology is that 
results cannot be generalized. In order to rectify this in- 
adequacy, the authors sought for a modified control study in a 
comparable district of a large metropolitan area and compared 
the data. They found no substantial differences in so far as 
school patterns or initial moves into the work world were con- 
cerned. 

Job opportunities were found to vary directly with education. 
Initial jobs for both sexes were easy to find but subsequent ones 
were progressively more difficult. Girls handled terminal hi^ 
school situations TAJith greater facility, and the training offered 
them was more satisfactory than that offered boys; therefore, 
the females had a greater chance to adjust to the work world. 

This is reflected in the larger proportion of females than males 
who experienced upward, intergenerational mobility. Conclusions 
from previous research concerning the socio-economic level of 
the family and the youth's school and work achievements and 
potentials were also confirmed by this study, 



57, Harding, Francis D, and Robert Bottenberg, "Effects of Personal 
Characteristics on Relationships between Attitudes and Job 
Perfomance," Journal of Applied Psychology , ^5 (December, 

1961 ) , pp. 428-430, 

One reason for the lack of relationship usually found 
between attitudes and job performance is the failure to take 
into account important biographical and situational variables. 
The inclusion of such variables in multiple regression problems 
would improve the prediction of job performance. 
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Data collected for 3?6 airmen ty Whitlock and Cureton in 
an investigation of morale among Air Force personnel, with the 
addition of biographical data on rank, career intention, length 
of service, 4dnd of work performed, and number of months in 
squadron were subjected to re-analysis by multiple --epession 
techniques* Variables were classified as attitude, biographical, 
interaction, or criterion. 

No significance was found in the contribution of -attitudinal 
variables to the prediction made by biographical variables nor in 
the contribution of attitude-rank interaction variables to the 
combination of linear attitude variables plus biographical vari- 
ables. However, the contribution of biographical variables to a 
linear combination of attitude variables is significant for job 
performance criteria. Biographical variables should be con- 
sidered when relating attitudes to productivity. 



58. Harrison, Roger. ’'Cumulative Communality Cluster Analysis of Workers 
Job Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Psychology . 45 (April, 1961), 

pp. 123 - 125 . 



Tryon’s cumulative communality cluster analysis was applied 
to intercorrelations of items from job attitude questionnaires 
answered by two groups of industrial workers. 

All hourly paid men from Plant A (350) ®rid Plant B ( 65 O) 
making similar products composed the sample. Questionnaires con- 
tained 100 items, 68 of which were common to the two question- 
naires; items were rated on a five-point scale. Responses were 
dichotomized, tetrachoric correlations computed, a multiple 
group factor analysis performed, and items clustered by blind 
analysis on the basis of factor loadings. Each plant was 
clustered separately. 

The two sets of clusters were quite similar, although there 
were 12 clusters in Plant A and 9 in Plant B. The cluster dom^ns 
were all positively coi*related with one another. Kinds of varia- 
tions indicated by the clusters were similar to those found by 
Wherry in a factor analysis of the SRA Employee Inventory. These 
kinds of variations may be common to a wide variety of industrial 
jobs ;ind may not depend on the questionnaire used or the method 
of analysis. 
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59. Heneman, Herbert, Jr. and Ren/Dawis, ”The World of Work as it Appears 
to High School St\adents,»» Occupational Oatlook Quarterly . 11 
(May, 19^7), p. 24, 

i 

This is a report based on a study being pursued at the In- 
dustrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota, of 
which a preHminary survey has been completed. 

More than 5|000 ninth to twelfth grade students in 12 
Minneapolis -St, Paul metropolitan area schools responded to the 
initial questionnaire. 

Some of the findings of this preliminary study werei (1) 
high school stxadents need and want help in finding jobs, which 
they believe are not easy to find} (2) they do not feel that 
their age is a handicap in getting a job, but they do think 
their lack of experience is} (3) they regard a high school 
diplima as essential to getting a good job and see dropouts 
as “losers” under these circumstances; (4) their attitudes 
toward employers and unions are largely confused and un- 
decided} (5) they are altruistically oriented (two-thirds 
disagree xfith the statement that money is the most important 
thing in a job)} and (6) two-thirds*' would like to be making 
$8,000 a year or more, 10 years after they start to work. 



60. Herzberg, Frederick, Work ^ The Nature of Man . Cleveland: World 

Publishing Company, 19^^, ~ 



This book further develops the theory that Herzberg hypoth- 
esized in Motivation to Work and postulates that man is not only 
silently protesting the treatment accorded him by his society, 
but even society’s conception of his nature. If man has shifted 
his view of the physical universe from a mystical to a rational 
point of view, then he also demands a rational view of his needs, 
while he searches for the meaning of his existence. He feels 
that industry, the largest institution in society, profits from 
the imperfect answers about human nature and prevents man from 
achieving his potential by no motivation, nor achievement motives. 
Therefore, man cannot gain happiness, Herzberg believes he offers 
a definition of man’s total needs, one that is consistent with the 
world of work. Since he is deepl^ involved in mental health con- 
cepts, his job-attitude studies and theory are based on this con- 
ceptual framework. 
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6l, Holmes, Douglas. "The Relation Between Relative Effects on Job Satis- 
faction of On-The-Job and Off-The-Job Fulfillment of Work-ftelated 
Needs," Dissertation Abstracts . 2k> ^9'^), p. 383^* 

This dissertation reported an investigation of the relation- 
ship between job-based need fulfillment and leisure-based need 
fulfillment in providing the individual with feelings of job 
satisfaction. The assumption was that an individual unable to 
satisfy a need at work, but able to do so in leisure, should be 
more satisfied. 

Items were analysed and incorporated into a modification of 
the Q-sort. Male clerical, workers sorted the items into a 
hierarchy of importance for the ideal job, the actual job, the 
ideal leisure, and the actual leisure. They also completed a 
short j'. ''i satisfaction questionnaire. 

The relationship between job satisfaction and work-based 
need fulfillment was liigh. While individuals unable to fulfill 
a job-based need at work desired to do so in leisure (the greater 
the dissatisfaction, the more important the need), the greater 
the degree of perceived fulfillment of these needs in leisure, 
the greater the degree of reported job dissatisfaction. 



62. Hovne, Avner. ‘^Manpower Planning and The Restructuring of Education," 
International Labor Review . 89 (June, 19^)f PP* 529-550# 

Manpower planning relies in part upon reasonably accurate 
forecasts of the demand for different skills over a period of 
10-20 years. Since the reliabi.lity of those predictions remains 
questionable, the author sought a solution outside the framework 
of manpower planning. He suggested the traditional structure of 
training arxi education could be revised to allow greater flexi- 
bility in meeting the changing demands of the labor market, 
positing an alternative system of manpower forecasting adapted 
to such a revised structure. The difference would come mainly 
from a change to be instituted in the time structure of the 
educational system. A person could, under such a system, stop 
intensive study at ary of five educational levels (from primary 
level through "senior high"), but still continue a combination 
of work and study throughout his lifetime, acquiring degrees 
for ary levtl at ary age. 



63. Hudtwalksr, William. "Education for Work," High Points , 43 
(February, 19^1) i pp. 3^-50# 

As a result of the projected labor picture, the type of 
worker who seems to be in demand is one from whom qualitative. 
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not quantitative, work is expected. The higher the level of 
specialization, the greater the risk of obsolescence. Train- 
ing must be geared toward flexibility. The author argued 
against work experiences as a substitute for continuing edu- 
cation, Children need more and better education and schooling 
to develop their potentials. He felt that work experience 
programs are a way "out” for administrators faced with youths 
who have little scholastic aptitude. Better guidance, counsel- 
ing, general education, and job preparation courses xiill enable 
youth to face and adequately cope with the modern world of 
technological and social change. 



64, Hueber, Donald F, "Skill Level and Job Satisfaction," Personnel 
Journal , 44 (April, 1965) i PP« 198-203. 

It was hypothesized that there is a relationship between 
skill levels, pride of workmanship and job satisfaction. The 
latter is considered as the dependent variable, with the other 
two treated as independent variables. 

Selected for study were employees and former employees of 
a National Guard Technician Group because they offered three 
distinct job groups— supervisors, clerical workers, and tech- 
nicians, A participant observation approach was employed. 

Data were collected over a period of a year; the workers were 
not aware a study was being conducted. Simple arithmetic 
computations were made. 

Mechanics had lower turnover and more pride of workmanship 
than the clerical workers; their jobs were better suited to the 
pride of workmanship concept. Supervisors* job work patterns 
were close to the clerical group, but were more administratively 
oriented. 



65, Jenness, Williaip, "Don*t Close the Door: What Industry Can Do for 

Today *s Youth," Personnel Journal , 43 (February, 1964), pp, 94-95, 

O 

Youth become very discouraged and bitter at the rude brush- 
off treatment they receive when job-hunting. The Sparton 
Electronics Division of Jackson, Michigan helps youtii hy per- 
mitting everyone who applies for a job to fill out an application 
and by alloting time to talk to each youth. Positions in the 
compary and training needed for them are discussed, and practical 
advice given on how to acquire training if it is desired. This 
company also participates in a cooperative program with several 
schools providing training opportunities for students in its 
various departments. The company feels that it is helping by 
taking time to talk to youth, indicating what the practical 
world is like and what it requires. 
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66. ”Jobs After High School,” Changing Times , 18 (March, 19^6), pp, 20-23. 

This article presents a guide to jobs available to those who 
graduate from high school and do not intend to go on to college. 
It gives job qualifications and outlook for the jobs* future. 

The picture presented is less than encouraging for those who 
enter the job market straight from high school. Although 
acquiring a first job may not be very difficult, keeping it 
and advancing in it may present problems because j (1) there 
are more teenage job seekers now than ever before and the 
number entering the market for the first time is increasing 
every year; (2) unemployment among teenagers in the work force 
is more than twice the national rate and rising steadily; 

(3) competition for advancement will come more and more from 
those with education beyond the high school level. However, 
for those students who do graduate from high school, the high 
school diploma gives them at least a 2-to-l advantage over 
dropouts . 



67. Jolly, William. **What Industry Expects From the New Employee,” 
Business Education Forum . 15 (March, I 96 I), p. 3 ^,. 

Industry expects the basic elements necessaiy for normal 
success on the job: punctuality, well-developed related skills, 

job interest, loyalty, and some ability to progress. The new 
employee has the right to expect orientation to job assignments, 
patience, a show of confidence from his supervisor, some 
security with the organization, and certain fringe benefits. 
However, the employee with the initial characteristics will 
merely be an average employee unless he has **completeness.** 

This refers to an ability to get the job done without com- 
plaining, despite the obstacles that may exist. The new 
employee who can adjust his balance of interests in favor 
of hi,.s employer i<rill succeed beyond the person who allows 
outside activity to control his working day. True success 
on the job is created throu^ real interest and endeavor 
with some resulting sacrifices; industry compensates for 
these in many wsys. 



68. Jones, Stephan and Victor H. Vroom. **Division of Labor and Perform- 
ance Under Cooperative and Competitive Conditions,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology . 68 (March, 19^4), pp. 313-320. 

This research tried to determine how certain characteristics 
of group tasks affect the size and direction of the differences 
in performance of cooperative and competitive groups, and to ex- 
plore the affective reactions of persons working under these two 
conditions. 
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Sixty male students, under-graduates in psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, were randomly assigned to either 
cooperative or competitive diadic groups. The subjects in 
the competitive group were told that on!ly the best scorer in 
2 out of 3 tasks would receive a $1 reward. The cooperative 
group subjects were told that neither, or both, would receive 
the monetary reward. Conditions differed only in the criteria 
for allocating rewards. Tasks involved three jigsaw puzzles 
differing in the extent to which the arrangement of the pieces 
on the board enabled each person to observe the pieces others 
attempted to place and the incentive value of each placement 
to the participants. 

Results indicated that division of labor is the variable 
mediating performance between cooperative and competitive situ- 
ations. Groups under both conditions divided their labor to 
the same extent and performed equally well in low observa- 
biliiy— low similarity of preference tasks. The data suggested 
that division of labor in competition groups was less important 
in determining performance than other factors, e.g. , motivation 
or ability. The affective reactions of both groups showed 
definite attitudinal differences. Positive attitudes were 
reflected by the cooperative group. They were more satisfied 
with their performance and expressed amiability in inter- 
personal relations. The effect of feedback on the competitive 
group may have conditioned their attitudes because of the 
monetary reward factor. 



69. Kasl, Stanislav V. and John R. P. French, Jr. ”The Effects of 

Occupational Status on Physical and Mental Health,” Journal 
of Social Issues . 18 (July, 19^2), pp. 67-89. 

This study employed a social-psychological approach to 
further understanding of the problems of status and health in 
an attempt to fill the causal gaps between the objective social 
environment and the health of the individual. After a summary 
of selected literature,- the author presented his own theory. 
Commensurat?) terms should be used for describing a person’s 
objective job status, his subjective status and his occupa- 
tional self-esteem, and the description of the job environment. 
In this preliminary study the frequency of visits to a com- 
pany’s medical dispensary was used as a major dependent 
variable to -test the hypotheses that skill level was inversely 
related and supervisory responsibility positively related to 
frequency of visits. 

Of the two companies studied. Company A had 5 $3^9 male 
employees and Comparer B had 527 non-supervisory and 198 
supervisory employees. 






Skill level seemed to be associated vjith frequency of visits 
as was perceived monotony of job and supervisory responsibility. 
If low self-esteem led to a higher frequency of dispensary 
visits, it might be related to the self-identity approach and 
the conceptualization of the effects of status. 



70. Kaufman, Jacob, Carl Schaefer, Morgan Lewis, David Stevens, and Elaine 
House . The Role of the Secondary Schools in the PreparalAon of 
Youth for Employment University Park, Pennsylvania* Institute 
for Research on Human Resources, Pennsylvania State University, 
February, 196 ? • 

i. 

The three major concerns of this study were to examine the 
public hi^ school vocational programs receiving federal and 
state funds, to determine their effect on ttie current use of 
manpower , ' to relate the employment experiences and attitudes 
toward high school experiences of high school graduate labor 
market entries, and to study the vocational education image 
held by teachers, union officials, and employers. 

To carry out these objectives, visiting teams of experts 
assessed the areas of administration, vocational guidance, the 
programs and courses, and contact with the community in the 
following public school systems: Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Allentown, Pennsylvania; 

Camden City and County, New Jersey; Trenton, New Jersey; 

Altoona, Pennsylvania; Atlantic City, New Jersey; and Findlay, 
Ohio. The sample consisted of 5,200 graduates of three cur- 
ricula who were personally interviewed, and 3,200 graduates 
contacted by mail. In addition, 658 employees and 90 union 
officials were interviewed or responded to mailed question- 
naires. Background data on economic and demographic trends 
and changes in community stinicture were gathered. 

With respect to the first objective, the findings showed 
the schools were performing adequately in the areas they 
encompassed. Their weaknesses were in those things they were 
not doing. The major failure was in not developing programs 
for those students who could not profit from present offerings. 
There was a marked discrepancy between the proportion of stu- 
dents in the vocational curriculum and those who, upon leaving 
school, obtained jobs in the area of their study. Poor guidance 
programs and insufficient use of advisory committees were other 
aspects of this problem. In response to the questions concern- 
ing the image of vocational education, it was found that there 
existed a negative attitude among academic teachers from 
comprehensive hi^ schools, while vocational teachers from a 
vocational school were the most positive. Academic teachers 
from a vocational school were as favorable as vocational 
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^achers from comprehensive schools. In the community, the 

favorable with employers from large companies. 
The findings suggested that Negroes could benefit from tlie 
vocational programs, and given present conditions, probably 
benefit more than from other curricula. Girls of high 
natural ability generally did not prepare themselves for the 
occup^ons they were capable of achieving. Several recom- 
^ndations were suggested in regaixi to vocational offerings# 
^ese pertained to the needs of students and the community, 
the admi^stration of vocational education, the preparation 
of vocational teachers and administrators, the use of advisory 
committees, vocational guidance and placement, evaluation 
throu^ follow-up of graduates, and ttie comprehensive as 
opposed to separate vocational high school. 



71. Kerr, Willard A. and Riidolph C. Keil. **A Theory and Factory Experi- 
ment on the ^e-Drag Concept of Boredom,” Journal of Aonlled 
Psychology. 4? (February, 1963) » pp. 7-9. ^ 

Drawing an analogy from the perception of visual space, that 
broken space seems larger than unbroken space, the author believed, 
contrary to popular opinion, that time broken by nonrepetitive 
jobs would seem longer than time spent on repetitive short-cycle 
jobs. This would challenge the belief that the short-cycle 
repetitive job is conducive to boredom because it elicits a 
feeling of time-drag. 

At about 2i30 in the afternoon, 4? employees of the Wolber 
Manufacturing Conqiany were falsely informed that the conroarar's 
clocks were incorrect and asked to judge how maiy minutes slow 
or fast the clock was. This was correlated with length of basic 
time cycle for each job, the degree of interest or boredom ex- 
pessed by the employee, and a subjective classification of each 
job as varieiy-type or monotoiy-type. 

• T^e-<irag was greater in variety-type than in monotony-type 
jobs and greater in long-cycle than in short-cycle jobs. Time 
passed more slowly and less accurately for those who exhibited 
t^e-drag. Longer experience on a job brought less time-drag. 

The enq)loyee»s own statement of interest or boredom was un- 
related to the time-drag. 



72. King, Donald C. ”A Multiplant Factor Analysis of Employees* Attitudes 

Journal of Applied Psycholoey. 44 (August, 



An examination of the factorial content of an attitude 
questionnaire which was designed specifically to assess 
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employees* attitudes toward their company was done to determine 
whether responses to a questionnaire measuring specific attitudes 
were unifactorial or multifactorial. If multifactorial, the pur- 
pose was to investigate the nature of the factors present and 
their relation to the results of other factorial studies. 

Production employees (N = 735) of 10 Indiana companies 
anonymously returned questionnaires mailed to all employees of 
the companies. The questionnaires contained 20 dichotcMously 
scored items that had survived internal consistency analysis. 
Replies were considered without regard to sex, skill level, or 
company identification since the goal was identification of a 
broad factorial structure. Three factors were extracted and 
rotated orthogonally to simple structures. 

A dominant first factor was found that represents 
employees* general attitude or bias toward their company. 

This may correspond with the general factor found by Wherry 
in the SRA Employee Inventory. In the first group factor 
called Respect for Personal Rights, employees* perceptions 
of their freedom within the plant and of managers* concern 
for their personal welfare were dominant. This seemed to be 
similar to the factor called Consideration in Halpin*s study 
of leadership behavior of aircraft commanders. The second 
gi-oup factor was called Opportunity for Self-Improvement, and 
iteiiis with significant loadings were concerned with the em- 
ployees* perceptions of opportunities for self -development, 
promotion, and increased knowledge of compary operations. 

There was some indication that the first factor tended to 
tap employee reactions to past experiences in the company, 
while the second tended to tap perceptions of changes in 
company policies and actions. 



73. Kinnane, John F. and Joseph R. Gavbinger. ”Life Values and Work 
Values,” Journal of Counseling Psychology . 10 (Winter, 19^3) t 

pp. 362-3^7. 

Super *s theory of vocational development, that the value 
system of the self-concept is a significant variable in the 
selection of a career, formed the basis for the authors* 
hypothesis. It was postulated that there would be significant 
positive correlations between certain life values, as measured 
by the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and corresponding work 
values, as measured by the Work Values Inventory. 

The sample consisted of 143 college freshmen in aU major 
fields except :^ne arts. A modified form with new items of the 
Work Values Inventory was used. Product-momont correlations 
were computed between the value scales of the AVL and the WVI. 
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There were positive correlations, althou^ not hi^, between 
the life values and work values. On the AVL, the subject was 
asked for his values in the abstract; on the WVI he was asked to 
make his judgments of values in the context of the world of work, 
where perhaps the influence of the chosen career or chosen field 
of study may have had some influence on his value orientation. 



74. Klnnane, John F. and Martin W. Fable. *>FamiIy Background and Work 

Value Orientation," Journal of Counseling Psychology . 9 (Winter, 

1962), pp. 320-325. 



The following hypotheses were tested in this investigation: 
(1) Security-economic^aterial work values are positively related 
to the degree of materialistic atmosphere in the home. (2) 
Achievement-prestige work values are positively related to the 
upwajTd mobility of the family. (3) Social-artistic work values 
are positively related to a combination of family influences. 

(4) Work conditions and associated work values are positively 
related to family cohesiveness. (5) Heuristic-creative work 
values are positively related to cultural stimulation in the 
home. (6) Independence-Variety work values are negatively 
related to the degree of adolescent independence. 



A representative sample of 121 eleventh-grade white males 
between 16 and 18 years of age was used. Family background was 
measured ty the BiograjMcal Inventory of Super and Overstreet 
for lypotheses 2, 4, 5 6. A scale on the same model was 

constructed for materialistic atmosphere. The Work Values In- 
ventory contained 89 items and was a revised and enlarged form 
of that used by Super and Overstreet (using a five-point rating 
scale). Correlation coefficients were computed between the 
family and work value variables. 



All the hypotheses were validated with the exception of the 
relationship of achievement-prestige values to the family’s 
vertical mobility. The social-artistic values were measured by 
combination of cultural stimulation and family cohesiveness. 
Intelligence was correlated with the work values and was found 
to be statistically insignificant. The influence of school 
program was also insignificant except for the heuristic-creative 
work values. The correlations of work values with family back- 
ground variables were not hi^, but hi^ enough to outrule 
chance relationships. 
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75, Kleiler, F. M. "Bending the Twigs,” Supervision , 25 (February, 19^3) » 
p. 12, 

This article was concerned with the process of inducting 
new employees into a company. It is known that most prepared 
induction material is not read. The employee learns about the 
company by word-of-^nouth communication and on-the-job experience, 
Althou^ some organizations have formal orientation courses, 
most rely on their literature and supervisors. Theoretically, 
a formal orientation relieves the supervisor of work, but 
actually the induction process is too important to turn over 
to the induction specialists alone. The supervisor must give 
personal and individual attention to each newcomer. He may 
perform the role of "friend” to the newcomer himself or care- 
fully select another to do it. If the boss does not select 
someone in advance, either a self-appointed member will ^erge 
or someone who is not busy at the time may be chosen. Whoever 
is assigned is in a position to shape attitudes; therefore, 
some care must be taken. The induction process extends beyond 
the first day; a good beginning is very important. 



76. Klein, Stuart, "Work Pressure and Group Cohesion," Dissertation 
Abstracts, 2^ (1964), p, 3448, 

This research was an attempt to measure the effects of 
induced work pressure on group cohesion, 

A total of 3f900 blue-collar workers, employed in six 
different plants, coiriposed the sangple. 

The major findings suggested that work pressure on the 
individual induced competition which promoted intra-group 
conflict and reduced group cohesion. Applying pressure on a 
group brou^t group goals more in line with individual goals 
and created an environment in which competition occurred 
without being threatening. 



77. Kornhauser, Arthur, Mental Health of the Industrial Worker , New 
York; John Wiley and Sons, 1965* 

The emphasis of this book was on positive mental health, 
not the illness of workers. Mental health was conceptualized 
as the overall level of effectiveness and satclsfaction 
characteristic of a person in both the psychological and 
sociological realms. Purposive striving and active efforts 
to change things were the proposed elements of mental health 
studied individually. 
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The research was exploratory. It was based on a single 
intensive interview and questionnaire with 407 automotive 
workers and ^8 men in comparison groups during mid-1950* 

The purpose was not only to contribute a clearer assessment 
of the quality of factory workers* life adjustment at different 
occupational levels, but to determine the factors that facili- 
tated or retaz>ded mental health in these groups. Several tests 
checked on the internal consistency of the construct and 
validity checks were made by comparison of the respondent's 
comments to his wife*s testimony. 

The findings of this study were that large numbers of 
production workers manifested behavioral, attitudinal, and 
emotional problems reflective of inadequate and unsatisfactory 
life adjustment and that these patterns varied significantly 
with levels of job held. Therefore, the situational factor 
became the prime instigator of poor mental health of the 
workers. Job satisfactoriness was central to the author's 
interpretations and it constituted the link between gratifi- 
cation and deprivation in the total job situation and the mental 
health effects of these conditions. Job attitude was subsumed 
under job satisf actoriness . Personal and social character- 
istics of the individual accounted for observed differences 
among individuals, but mental health differences between occu- 
pational groups were attributed only very slightly to the 
person^ variable. The personal attribute and the current 
situational variable represented by occupations were dichoto- 
mous, but the effects tended to be additive. Poorer mental 
health in the low-skilled worker was interpreted as a result 
of inability to perceive progress toward the attainment of a 
strongly desired goal essential to that person's self-concept 
as a worthwhile person. Persistent failure lowers self- 
esteem, creates dissatisfactions with life, anxiety, social 
withdrawal, narrowing of goals and aspirations, and in 
combination, a picture of poor mental health. Kornhauscr 
warns that the present-day picture of **wantlessness” of many 
workers who have readjusted their needs, aspirations, and 
hopes— causing lack of motivation, has to be changed. Man 
must redefine his aims in order to better his mental health, 
so that viith a congruency between his personality needs and 
the nature of the job characteristics, opportunity and demands 
Tdll be established. 



78 . Kuhlen, Raymond G. "Needs, Perceived Need Satisfaction Opportunities, 
and Satisfaction with Occupation," Journal of Applied Psychology . 
4? (February, 1963)# PP# 56-64. 

Assuming that major motives are satisfied in work and career 
situations, ^^ose whose needs are stronger than their perceived 
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occupational potential for satisf^ng those needs, should feel 
frustration and be less satisfied id.th their occupation than 
those who perceive occupational potential as greater than their 
needs. Since a career role tends to be primary with men, these 
relationships should hold to a greater degree among men than 
among women. The need for achievement should be particularly 
important in relation to occupational satisfaction. 



The writer used 108 men and 95 women hi^ school teachers, 
most in their 20 *s and 30*s. Three instruments were usedi 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, a questionnaire asking 
for ratings of satisfaction with present job and occupation, 
and Personality l^pes and Occupations which measured percep- 
tions of need-satisfaction potential by describing a person 
with a need and asking how well he would be satisfied with 
teaching. Discrepancy scores were computed by subtracting 
the index number assigned to strength of need from that for 
the perceived need satisfaction of the occupation so that 
negative discrepancies identify areas of possible frustration. 

It is possible that a person whose need was low might feel 
frustration even with a great opportunity for satisfying it 
if, at the same time, there were pressures in the occupation 
for him to rise higher thsu^ his need. A distribution was also 
made of the ratings of the perceived need satisfaction of teach- 
ing for a person with high achievement need, with hi^ exhibition 
need and with high change need. The discrepancy between the 
strength of one's need and the perceived potential of the occu- 
pation for satisfying it, was correlated uith the satisfaction 
with occupation ratings. 

There was a positive, althou^ low correlation of dis- 
crepancy scores with occupational satisfaction for men, with 
generally lower correlations for women. Even for the achieve- 
ment need, the correlation was lower thsin would be expected, 
particularly for men, although it was definitely related to 
satisfaction. The study seemed to show that teachers, as a 
group, and women even more so than men, are not career-minded 
and do not look to a career as a major source of satisfaction. 

The ratings showed a wide range and illustrated that per- 
ceptions of an occupation may vary widely from one person to 
another. 



79. **Labor Paradoxt Teenage Jobless Rate Stays High, But Firms Say Youths 
Are Scarce,” Wall Street Journal. 167 (January 6, 1966), pp. 1+. 

As the econony and the Vietnam draft call both expand, there 
is an increased number of jobs being made available to teenagers. 
In order to fill these openings, employers have had to lower 
their educational requirements and raise their pay scales; 
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however, teenage unemployment has remained high* The reason for 
this seeming paradox Is that, while the jobs are available to 
those with certain minimal s^Us, most of today's unemployed 
teenagers do not have these necessary, basic skills. Those 
who do, get good jobs and better pay; the others remain out of 
work while the jobs remain unfilled. Ironically, this has led 
to an improvement In the situation of the send-retlred who will 
accept a job for the minimum wage, which a teenager win turn 
down, Althou^ the unemplc^ent figure for Negro youth Is stin 
about twice as high as that for whites, their prospects are Im- 
proving, Firms unable to hire white teenagers are forced to hire 
Negroes If they want to fill their openings. Federal action to 
eliminate racial discrimination In hiring practices has been of 
some benefit to this minority group. 



80. Landis, E, W, "Back Out on the Street?— Muskegon Project Prepares 
Them For Job," Michigan Education Journal , 43 (May, 1966), 

pp, 19-20f, 

The Muskegon Area Skill Training Center has been designed 
(with the use of federal funds made available through the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962) to help unemployable 
youngsters— dropouts between the ages of 16 and 21, They come 
from severely Impoverished environments and lack the basic edu- 
cation, attitude, motivation, and employable skills necessary 
for getting and keeping a job. The objective or goal Is 
simple— to make them employable within a matter of months. 

It Is felt that ihey will succeed at the Training Center, 
although they failed In pubHc schools, because the Center's 
goal Is both close and concrete and Its curriculum Is pointed 
directly and specifically toward the attainment of that goal. 



81. Landsberger, Henry A. and Mary Ann CoghlU, "Young Workers Speak 
Their Itinds," Supervisory Management , 5 (September, i960), 

pp, 12-18, 

This paper presented findings concerning the work attitudes 
of a group of young workers, 

Elghiy-elght young workers were surveyed as a part of a 
larger follow-up study of 524 high school graduates. As juniors 
axid seniors, they completed a questionnaire measuring their 
attitudes toward adults. At a later date, they were re-tested, 
Flf ty-fo\ir men and 34 women with a year or more of experience 
on the job were used; their average age was 19* 

A majority of the men, but not of the women, attributed 
their greater acceptance ly adults In the non-school world. 
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as compared to when they were in high school, to the fact that 
they now had a job. Many of the young workers, particularly the 
men, valued their jobs as a means of gaining status. Though 
generally satisfied, one-third were unhappy because the demands 
of the job were not explained in detail and one-third because 
the job did not give them an opportunity to show what they were 
capable of doing. The women were less interested in challenging 
responsible jobs but were more concerned idth the personal treat- 
ment they received. One-third of the women agreed with a third 
of the men that the job was too demanding. ' 



82, Lee, H. C. *®o Workers Really Want Flexibility on the Jobtj” 
Personnel Journal . ^2 (March, 1965), pp. 7^-77. 

This article was concerned with employees* perceptions of 
the computer installation (BDP) in their work environment and 
on work satisfaction. 

The study was conducted in 1963 in the general office of a 
shoe manufacturing company. This office planned and controlled 
activities in aU functional areas. In 1955*56, after manage- 
ment had decided to install BDP, many changes were made in the 
tiiree departments. The number of employees were reduced. Of 
the 120 remaining, 40 had remained on the same job though their 
work methods were altered. These 40 were interviewed to 
ascertain how the BDP applications had affected their work 
environment and the level of their work satisfaction. The 
responses were scaled into five weighted classifications. 

The respondents believed that an increased number of dead- 
lines had been imposed on the jobs. They also felt an increased 
amount of cooperation was required. In addition, they thought 
their freedom and flexibility in adopting their own work methods 
had been reduced. However, they also felt there was a greater 
variety of tasks in their jobs. The clerical employees felt 
there had been a marked decrease in their ability to control 
the pace and sequence of their work, but the managerial 
employees were relatively more content with working condi- 
tions. These findings suggest a re-examination be made of 
the part played hy freedom and flexibility of operating in 
^ insuring work satisfaction. 



83. Leonard, George B. **A Careers Class with a Special Mission,** Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly . 9 (Spring, 1961), pp. 193-195. 

A course designed specifically for students with career 
development problems was established in a New York high school. 
Students who were either failing because of unrealistic goals 
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(pursuing difficult curricula) or achieving poorly because of 
lack of purpose (under-achievers) enrolled in the course. 

Throu^ the use of questionnaires, two surveys were con- 
ducted in order to determine the relative impact the course had 
on the 30 students enrolled. 

The initial survey *s results showed that the students 
became more certain of their occupational choices and more 
realistic in th^r self -perception. A follow-up study of the 
group was made one year later and of the original number, only 
four were still failing. The program was considered worthwld.le 
and is continuing. 



84. Levine, Louis. **Youth— A New Employment Service Focus,** Employment 
Service Review . 1 (May, 1964), pp. I-5, 

The problem of unemployment disproportionately affects one 
segment of the youthful population and a corresponding segment 
Oi the total labor force— those most severely disadvantaged hy 
lack of education and skill, cultural deprivation, and dis- 
crimination. Youth unemployment is related to the broader 
problem of poverty and the unequal opportunities provided ty 
existing institutions. During the 50 *s, Idie Employment Service 
initiated cooperative programs in high schools primarily for 
those intending to enter the labor force upon graduation. 

These programs consisted of testing services, occupational 
information, guidance talks, counseling interviews, job 
referrals, and special services to dropouts. Manpower pro- 
grams of the 60 *s have aimed at increasing employabilily. 

New legislation aims at extending the programs to reach dis- 
advantaged youth. The age at which youngsters may qualify for 
training allowances has been lowered and the training period 
lengthened. Pending National Job Corps proposals and Work- 
Study programs within the communities are aimed at this group. 
The Employment ServS.ce must realize that todsy*s youngsters 
differ from the ones they usually dealt with in the past. 

These youth must be reached and dealt with in other wsys. 

Work must be done outside of the local office. Counselors 
must be able to deal with persons for whom middle-class 
standards and values have little meaning or relevance. In 
addition, group counseling techniques should be expanded. 
Trained, nonprofessional **indigenous** workers should be 
available to aid counselors. It is necessary that adequately 
prepared and supervised volunteers be used to relieve ttie 
shortage of professional personnel. Counseling sessions 
should be personalized and extended. New tests must be 
developed because existing ones are inadequate for the under- 
educated and the culturally deprived. In general, the 
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philosophy and goals of the employnient service must be reoriented. 
Although increasing the employability of youth leads to suitable 
job placement, this may involve a long process with many pre- 
vocational phases. The employment service must become less 
placement-oriented in the narrow sense and more alert to a 
broad range of manpower services. 



85. Levinson, Harry. »»Employers Aski Whatever Happened to Loyalty?, »» 
Public Management , 48 (June, 19^6), pp, 160-166, 

The concept of loyalty prevalent in the past, characterized 
by a paternalistic view of management, is no longer apropos; it 
has been made obsolete by changing circumstances. There has been 
a drastic change i^n the ability required to rise in the ranks, 
and hence, in the rewards which loyalty alone can confer. 

People's expectations have changed; they want individual recpg- 
nition and respect, and achievement of their goals, in addition 
to fringe benefits from organizations. People live differently 
todays there has been an erosion of extended family ties, 
leading to an erosion of individuals' relationships to organi- 
zation. Mobility means job changes. Youth are more independent 
and have more training and confidence with which to get jobs. 
When they enter an organization, they expect a certain amount of 
freedom to act independently, to take a task and accomplish it, 
and to be heard. This means that paternalism is dying, and with 
it the old ways of achieving loyaliy. The new form emerges in 
several ways, most Importantly through identification and 
assimilation. Bonds of affection are now the trust bond of 
loyally. The new leaders in industry today must create the 
conditions in which loyalty naturally evolves. First, it must 
be recognized that loyalty is a feeling of living according to 
values which have special Importance. To create the conditions 
for loyalty, the manager should i (1) be open with subordinates; 
(2) make it possible for people to meet together as responsible 
Mults to solve mutual and common problems; (3) offer both the 
opportunity and the challenge to be responsible both for their 
work and for the fate of the organization; axid (4) recognize 
that loyalty can no longer be equated with blind obedience. 



86. Levinson, Harry, Charlton R. Price, Kenneth J. Munden, Harold J. Mandl, 
and Charles M, SoUcy* Men. Management, and Mental Health . 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 19^2, 

Much of how a person feels about himself and his world 
derives from his work experience. This involves both the in- 
dividual's task and immediate work group and the organization 
of business and industry, as the context for these work situa- 
tions. This study of the relationships between work and mental 
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health was conducted hy the Division of Industrial Mental Health 
of the Menninger Foundation. 

A nddwestern utility compaiiy was chosen for study. The 
company was divided into 12 geographical areas with local control 
but with lines of communication and control from the main office 
down to the work crews. The company offered not only a pattern 
of varied reactions to community settings, but also many -types 
of work groups and work si-buations. The men on the line crews 
had control over the division of their work, but interdependenco 
and interpersonal rela-tionships were ex-t^emely important because 
of the danger of the work. The office groups had constant con- 
-tact wi-Ui customers. At -the generator and compressor plan-ts, 
usually loca-ted in open coun-try, -the workers were isola-ted, -the 
plan-bs were noisy, and -the work demanded constant at-ben-tion to 
de-bails. Additionally, there were warehouse crews and -truck 
drivers. Managers were also of -ben involved in public rela-tions 
in -their communi-ties. The ccsnpany had s-teadily grown, partly 
through taking over small local utilities j it had a history of 
stabili-ty, and it offered securi-ty to employees. The s-budy was 
exploratory in nature. For -two years, -the research -team 
observed and in-berviewed. Diaries of observa-tions and ideas 
were kept, and 874 people from all par-bs of the company were 
in-berviewed. 

Three cen-tral concerns were iden-tifiedi interdependence 
with the company; the comfort of relationships with fellow em- 
ployees, superiors and subordina-tes ; and -the experience of change, 
bo-th in personal life and in -the company. Tl,\ese concerns were 
subtly in-berrela-ted and were reciprocal, and people had s-brong 
expecta-tions rela-ted to -them. This reciprocal process involved 
all of the various aspec-bs of work life. Bo-th the company and 
-the employees talked about their expec-ta-tions as though the 
other side was obliged to fulfill them. This series of mutual 
expec-tations was referred -bo by the authors as the psychological 
con-bract. The parties to -the contract may not even be aware of 
-these expectancies, but management and workers alike were in- 
formally governed by them in their relationships with each other. 
The way in which -this con-tract was affirmed, al-bered, or denied 
was rela-ted to mental heal-th. Wi-bh this -thema-tic approach -the 
authors discussed various aspects of the work situation and the 
impact of company organization. 



87. Ley, Ronald. **Labor Turnover as a Function of Worker Differences, 
Work Environment and Au-thoritarianism of Foremen, ** Journal of 
Applied Psychology . 50 (December, ,1966), pp. 497~500. 

The labor -turnover ra-be of a -tele-vision picture-tube 
con?>any was investigated with respect -bo biographical data, 
work environment, and au-thori-barianism of foremen. 



TfTo groups of hourly workers (N s 100 each), who received 
similar wages and worked at the same plant, were used as the 
sample. One group had worked for the company over a year 
(Steady Group), the other, less than a year (Turnover Group). 

For purpose of analysis, the Turnover Group was divided into 
Immediate (those leaving in the first month) and Delayed Groups. 
Three supervisors ranked 18 foremen on authoritarianism. 

Comparison of the groups in each of three shifts for which 
work environment varied considerably showed the only significant 
variable related to turnover to be the shift itself; turnover was 
higher on the second and third shifts. Three of the biographical 
items showed differences between the Turnover and Steady groups. 
The Turnover Group was younger, held more jobs in the two years 
before joining the compary, and had higher wages on their last 
job. This suggested personal maladjustment and general dis- 
satisfaction, bit this could not be measured ty the data. The 
Immediate Turnover Group had more education and received higher 
wages on the last job than the Delayed Group. Higher turnover 
on the second and third shifts might have shown that the hi^er 
psy on these shifts was not sufficient incentive. A high cor- 
relation of . 76 , between turnover and foremen authoritarianism, 
was the most significant finding, showing that workers were 
more likely to quit if assigned to an authoritarian foreman. 



88. Locke, Edwin A., Patricia C. Smith, Lome M. Kendall, Charles 

L. HuUen, and Anne M. Miller. ’’Convergent and Discriminant 
Validity for Areas and Methods of Rating Job Satisfaction,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology . 48 (October, 1964), pp. 313-319. 

The problem was to determine the convergent and discriminant 
validity of four graphic rating methods in five areas of job 
satisfaction. Discriminant validity answers the question as to 
what particular areas of satisfaction can be reliably dis- 
criminated. Convergent validity refers to the particular 
methods that are most adequate and meaningful! predictive 
validity, which would evaluate validity on the basis of behav- 
ior, is inapplicable to satisfaction studies. Job satisfaction 
is viewed as an effective response resulting from experience on 
the job which will affect behavior directly under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is, therefore, a dependent, rather than an 
independent, variable. 

The sample consisted of a random selection, ty diversity of 
jobs and individuals, of 133 employees in two companies. Job 
areas chosen were work, pay, promoticns, supervision, and people. 
Three scales were given to all employees in both groups: a faces 
scale showing six different facial expressions in which the em- 
plcyee checked the one closest to his feeling; a direct graphic 
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scale in which the subject marked the point along the line 
indicating his satisfaction; and triadic gra^Mo scales which 
added scales in which emplcyee marked the point for the best 
job and the worst job he could imagine, A boxes scale was 
used in interviews with one group only in which the subject 
marked off an area of the box equivalent to his degree of 
satisfaction. Using a model proposed ty Campbell and Piske, 
convergent validiiy was measured hy the agreement of different 
methods in the same area. Discriminant validity was demon- 
strated ly two criteria. Two methods of measuring an area 
should agree more than with another method of measuring other 
areas, and the correlation within the same area across dif- 
ferent methods should exceed the correlation between different 
areas within the same method. 

The faces scale rating method followed hy the direct grajMc 
yielded the best results. All areas adequate3y satisfied both 
criteria, but the pay, promotion, and supervision areas showed 
greater discriminant validity than work and people. 



89. Lockwood, Bonnie and Alice Rector, *»Orientation of Students Emplcjyed 



as Part-Time Office Workers on a University Campus,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 39 (November, i960), pp, 222-223, 



Southern Illinois Universily, recognizing the need for an 
expanded program to meet the needs of competent youth seeking 
financial assistance via part-time work and realizing the 
limitations of employing inexperienced, immature students to 
accomplish work that was necessary to the functioning of the 
University, established a program in several areas of work. 

The University used a variety of methods 1 (1) pre-school 

workshops; (2) on-the-job training; and (3) in-service training 
such as study courses, seminars, and weekly (non-credit) class 
laboratory work. Giving the student concentrated information 
prior to beginning a job does not insure that he will completely 
understand his specific functions in his particular work, nor 
does it guarantee that the student will use the information as 
instructed. However, reports from supervisors, from the stu- 
dent participants, and from the staff indicated that the work- 
shops were an effective orientation procedure. The program 
lessened the details of breaking-d.n a new employee, afforded 
some degree of uniformity in office techniques throughout the 
campus, and promoted better supervisor-student relationships 
ty making the student aware of his obligations and responsi- 
bility to the success of the work program. The well-oriented 
student office worker entered the job with a greater degree of 
efficiency and self-confidence, with knowledge of the general 
policies of the work program aj^ its relation to other phases 
of student life, and with an awareness of the value of part-time 
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employment to the University and to the student's educational 
experiences • 



90. Lodahl, Thomas M. aaai Mathilde Kejner. "The Definition and Measure- 
ment of Job Involvement," Journal of Applied Psychology. 49 
(Pehruary, 1965)# PP« 24-33« 

Job involvement is the degree to which a person is identified 
with his work and the vay his performance affects his self-esteem. 
It is probably affected 1y values that are internalized at an 
early age. The job-dnvolved person is not necessaidly satisfied. 
Previous research tends to show that job involvement appears to be 
factorially independent of other job attitudes, relatively stable 
over time, relatively unaffected by changes in the work organiza- 
tion, and related to social nearness of other workers. The author 
developed a scale for measuring job-involvement and some of its 
correlates. 

Statements relating to job-involvement were collected, sub- 
mitted to judges, statistically tested, and the 40 items retained 
cast into a Likert-type scale. The scale was administered to 137 
nurses in a large general hospital. Factor analysis produced five 
important factors t (1) an attitude of indifference, with work 
necessary to satisfy other needs, often with initial great expec- 
tations about work; (2) highest job-involvement, perhaps hi^er 
than is normal in our culture; (3) hi^ involvement and a strong 
sense of duly toward work; (4) negative feelings of guilt over 
unfinished work; and (5) pride in the organization, general 
ambition, and upwaz^i-mobility desires, similar to "participation" 
in previous studies. The scale was then tested on engineers and 
graduate business students. 

It was found that job-involvement was a multidimensional 
attitude that could be scaled with adequate, but not high relia- 
bility. The scale items seemed to be general over different 
populations because the same factorial structure appeared in 
groups of engineers and nurses. The scale discriminated among 
groups and had plausible correlations with other variables, and 
the 20-item scale developed in this research had the same 
factorial content as job satisfaction for a group of engineers. 

The study was limited by the narrow range of occupations sampled. 
Further research is needed to identify more specific concomitants 
of job-involvement. The present results showed job-involvement 
was affected by local organizational conditions (maixily social) 
and by value orientations learned early in the socialization 
process. Social class data does not relate to job-involvement. 
Job-involved people seem to be characterized by ambition, upward 
mobiliiy, and general social motivation. 
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91. McBain, William* "What Can Be Done About Job Monotony?," Personnel 
Administration . 26 (May-^une, 19^3) i PP* 24'-30. 

This article discussed a theory of monotony proposed lay 
D. 0. Hebb's "arousal hypothesis," which suggested that alert^ 
ness and efficient response to the environment depend to a 
great extent upon the amount of stimulation change to which 
the individual is exposed. 

An experiment was designed to study the effects of irrele- 
vant stimulus changes on performance of a monotonous task. 
Subjects hand-printed seven pairs of letters repeatedly in the 
same sequence. An individual rate was set for each subject 
based on three-fifths of his average rate on the two fastest 
of three pre-trials. 

The findings suggest that alertness is not a unitary 
characteristic in work behavior, that the addition of highly 
variable noise increased the accuracy of performance. It was 
suggested that susceptibility to errors on a monotonous job may 
be rather a stable and predictable characteristic of the in- 
dividual. Another study showed that although females were more 
often employed in monotonous jobs, there was no evidence to 
indicate they made fewer errors. 



92. McGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise . New York i 
McGraw-Hill, I9§0l 

Management {diilosophies affect employee motivation at all 
levels. Managements' policies may seem fair and logical to 
management but are often based on an unconscious theory about 
the nature of the worker and ways of managing him that is con- 
traxy to the real nature of man. Theory X is used as a term to 
designate the prevalent theory of management. The three basic 
suppositions involved in it are that most people dislike work, 
that enticements such as fringe benefits or the threat of un- 
employment must be used to make them work, and that people want 
to be directed rather than allowed to think and act independently. 
Some managers believe the average person is permanently arrested 
in his development in early adolescence. Many workers who seem 
to harbor this feeling are the product of the theory. The impact 
of the growth of technical and scientific personnel has made 
management change its theories in regard to these workers, but 
they are considered as a special group different from other 
workers. Theo^ Y recognizes the interdependence of management 
and employees and applies the findings of behavioral research. 
People's attitudes toward work result from their experience with 
it. Authoritarian methods may seem to get results, but their 
undesirable effects in the end defeat management's purposes. 
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People will set goals for themselves If they stand to gain some 
reward, e.g., money, advancement, or self-satisfaction. Proper 
motivation can produce a self -regulating work force. Managers 
must understand themselves and their effects on other people. 
Management training should be a process of maturing. 



.93. Madden, Joseph. *»What Makes Work Difficult?,” Personnel Journal. 41 
(July-August, 1962), pp. 341-344. 

This study attempted to determine what makes work difficult. 

The subjects were 37 non-commissioned officers in the Air 
Force. The first test asked the subject to describe three tasks 
which he had found most difficult to learn and i*y, the second 
asked for three tasks which he found most difficult to perform 
and why. The reasons were independently sorted into 10 cate- 
gories! pressure, working conditions, attention, interpersonal 
relations, frustration, training, regulations, forms, aptitude, 
and unclassified. 

Fairly high agreement between judges in classifidng indicated 
that a set of difficulty dimensions existed and that their number 
was small enough for operational use. A large proportion of the 
statements suggested environmental conditions were the source of 
difficulty. Among the **difficult to perform” tasks, wor Icing con- 
ditions and attention alone appeared to be clear-cut reasons for 
difficulty in the sense of being characteristic of specific tasks. 
No one thought physical effort was a source of difficulty. If a 
person had not learned to perform a task, he considered it diffi- 
cult. Reasons indicated that difficulty in learning was due to 
improper or inadequate training. 



94. Malinovsky, Michael and John Barry. *T)eterminants of Work Attitudes,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology . 49 (December, 1965), pp. 446-451. 

This investigation analyzed elements in work contributing to 
attitudes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with a blue-collar 
sample, since most previous studies used white-collar and pro- 
fessional workers. 

Male maintenance employees (N = 11?) at a large university 
were given a Work Attitude Survey with 20 motivator (intrinsic) 
and 20 hygiene (extrinsic) items in a Likert-type 5-point rating 
scale. There were four items representing each one of the 10 
work attitude variables taken from Herzberg’s motivator-hygiene 
theory of job satisfaction. The results were factor-analyzed in 
two stages. A set of four questions gave a score for overall 
satisfaction. 
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Twelve factors were extracted from the first-order factor 
analysis, most of them referred exclusively to intrinsic or 
extrinsic variables, but three expressed employee reactions to 
both. The second-oider analysis produced two factors, Intrinsic 
(containing salary which had been extrinsic in some previous 
studies) and Extrinsic. However, the factor loadings showed a 
relationship between motivator and lygiene variables not found 
in some previous studies. Factor scores representing both 
factors were related to both job satisfaction and job dissatis- 
faction. Other studies used white-collar and professional 
groups, who tended to place more emphasis on motivator aspects, 
while this blue-collar group attached greater importance to 
hygiene aspects. The h^othesis that motivator variables are 
most Important to job dissatisfaction was not upheld. 



93 . Marin, Floyd C. and Lawrence Williams. "Some Effects of the Changing 
Work Environment in the Office," Journal of Social Issues . 18 
(July, 1962), pp. 90-101. 

This paper described some of the changes which resulted from 
the introduction of electronic data processing equipment into the 
accounting functions of a large electrical power company. 

Before the change, employees, supervisors, and department 
heads filled out questionnaires on the work situation. Informal 
interviews and discussions with people at all levels followed the 
course of the change through the conversion. After the new system 
was in use, persons at all levels completed a second question- 
naire. Attitudinal data were supplemented by ratings from 
managerial and supervisory personnel concerning the character- 
istics of the most predominant jobs existing both before and 
after the change. Those departments within each division which 
were not affected by the changeover were used as "control" groups. 

The introduction of the new equipment led to a general ti^t- 
ening of the office’s task structure. The jobs now required more 
risk, more understanding of the total system and a greater degree 
of interdependence. While employees working on jobs that are 
part of a highly integrated system of tasks were more satisfied 
with their job responsibility, the variety and change in their 
jobs, and the opportunity to develop and learn new things, they 
did not express increased satisfaction with their jobs as a whole. 
Standards became exceedingly rigid and deadlines more stringent. 
Office workers felt that although management's expectations in- 
creased, they were now less interested in them as individuals. 
Significantly hi^er proportions of white-collar workers felt 
their future prospects worsened and worried about tenqsorary 
layoffs or losing their jobs. However, this dissatisfaction was 
not so intense that they actively began searching for other jobs. 
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96. ^*The Haii7 Faces of Work." Occupational Outlook Quarterly. 9 (December. 

1965), PP. atfr-27. 

There is a big difference between the vay a job is perceived 
the worker and the way it is perceived by an outsider. Job 
intangibles, cultural pressures, role identities, and conflicts 
must be considered to obtain a rounded view of an occupation. 

The U. S. Department of Labor's Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training contracted with Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitee 
tion Services (Cleveland, Ohio) to study research done in occu- 
pational sociology and to make available sxunmaries of the findings. 

The resultant manuscript. Abstracts of Sociological Literature on | 

Occupations . is of use to the counselor. Bach abstract is four j 

to six pages long, covering a different occupation, describing the 
source and methods with a section headed "Implications for Counsel- 
ing." Besides individual occupations, there are abstracts describ- 
ing some industries. The abstracts are available at 8? depository 
libraries, chiefly at colleges and universities. 

i 

97. Masih, Lalit K. "Career Saliency and Its Relation to Certain Needs, 

Interests, and Job Values," Personnel and Guidance Journal . ^5 
(March, 196?), pp. 653-658. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the concept of career 
saliency and its relationship to personali*^ values. Career sali- 
ency is defined as the degree to which a person is career motivated, 
the degree to which an occupation is important as a source of 
satisfaction, and the degree of priority ascribed to occupation 
among other sources of satisfaction. It is hypothesized thats 
persons with high career saliency will place less emphasis on 
social interaction and heterosexual activities, have greater need 
for achievement and endurance, have a greater interest in hi^er- 
level occupations; in their selection of occupations by men will 
show greater desire for interesting and stimulating jobs, for 
prestige, for freedom of expression, for fame, and for independ- 
ence, rather than for steady work. It was expected that sig- 
nificant sex differences would exist. 

Sixty-eight men and 118 women, upperclassmen at Syracuse 
University, selected from tests and interviews, were grouped as 
hi^, medium, or low on the basis of career saliency. The tests 
used were the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 

Sex differences were highly significant. The greatest number 
of women were in the low saliency group in contrast to a small 
number of men. Differentiations in saliency groups were not as 
clear-cut as expected. Occupational level scores were positively 
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correlated with career saliency. Needs for heterosextial activities, 
achievement, and endurance appeared to be significant variables. 
Desire for prestige, steady work, and fame did differentiate the 
group to some degree, but not as significantly as hypothesized. 



98. Mason, Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. Cooperative Occupational Education 
and Work Experience in the Curidculum . Danville, Illinois t Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 195^5* 

To present an overview of the needs of the work world, this 
book was logically and sequentially divided into the curriculum 
patterns involving the work environment, and into the planning, 
organizing, and maintenance of a successful cooperative educa- 
tion program. The basic ideas behind this book were that 
(1) vocational education has developed into a specific educa- 
-^on for entrance into a vocation and that (2) choosing a career 
and preparing for an occupation are the major problems confront- 
ing youth. Since technological advances msy bring changes in 
the need for a specialized skill, mastery of a sldill does not 
guarantee the security of a life-long job. KeepirAg up xdth 
new advances that develop from his basic skill area will help 
the worker maintain his standing in the work-world. With the 
exception of requirements basic to curriculum set-up, no 
suggestions on formulations of guides have been offered that 
can facilitate youths' transition to a work environment and 
which deal specifically with socio-psychological as{)ects. 



99. Mellenbruck, P. L. '’Recognizing Worker Attitudes in Job i^sign- 
ments," Personnel Journal . 43 (December, 19^4), pp, 60?- 
609. 



This article reported the development of an instxniment 
which would help to predict whether an emplcyee will like or 
dislike his work before he begins it. 

During the developmental phase, a large number of production 
and clerical emplcyees were questioned about various aspects of 
their jobs. From their responses an attempt was made to isolate 
those aspects of the job which seemed to involve attitudes rather 
than skills. This resulted in a compiled list of job attitude 
factors which were present in all kinds of clerical and produc- 
tion jobs. Workers were systematically canvassed in different 
kinds of plants and offices in order to obtain as complete a 
coverage of attitude factors as possible. These were developed 
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into items in the form of a questionnaire and then administered 
to representative production and clerical workers. 

The main findings of this early administration to persons 
already on the job revealed a marked defensiveness, apparently 
because the employee felt impelled to mark as “liked” the 
various factors tdiich were present in his current job. The 
form was changed to provide a more non-^irect approach, which 
proved to be more successful. 



100. Meltzer, Hiyman. “Age Differences in Happiness and Life Adjustment of 
Workers,” Journal of Gerontology . 18 (January, 1963)# pp* 66-70. 

This article attempted to contribute knowledge of what 
workers at various age levels thought about their state of hap- 
piness, the amount of recognition they received, their degree of 
enjoyment of work as against leisure, and their preference for 
steady work versus advancement. Also investigated were self- 
concepts and perceptions of others. 

The subjects were 257 employees of one company divided into 
four age groups. Differences in satisfaction were statistically 
analyzed. 

A worker’s perception of his share of happiness increased 
with age with large differences in all age groups, while the 
belief of a worker’s share of recognition does not differ between 
age groups, althou^ there is a slight negative 'b'end associ- 
ated with age. Work was increasingly more important with age, 
whereas leisure (spare time) decreased significantly. With 
increased age there was an increased interest in steady work 
and a decreased interest in advancement. Hope for advancement 
was low in the youngest group, decreased in the older group and 
was virtually absent in the oldest group. The correlations of 
share of happiness with self-concepts ranged from .38 to .^5. 
Inconsistent correlations were found in the perceptions of 
others. 



101. Meltzer, Hyman. “Mental Health Realities in Work Situations,” 
American Journal of Ortho-Psychiatry . 33 (April, 1963)# 

pp. 562-565. 

The complex personality of each individual in the total 
work situation is the concern of orthopsychiatry’s contribu- 
tions to industry. The author stressed the cultivation of a 
positive mental hygiene program, conducive to an emotional 
atmosphere which invites self -development and the “actualiza- 
tion of those skills, abilities, and experiences that are 
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productive as well as satisfying.” A planned program Includes 
appraisal interviews, Induction Interviews, follow-^p contacts, 
dally rounds, departmental meetings, counseling, foremen meet^ 
ings, supervisory training programs, exit interviews, and 
pi^chotherapy, all of which are directed toward improving an 
individual's mental hea3.tli. The industry described had its 
emotional format set in 19^2. It was fairly consistent in 
its demands, but conscious of the human factors involved. 
Firmness, rather than rigidity or looseness, was the company's 
goal, and workers were encouraged to express opinions. In 
order to deal with problem situations, the practice of making 
rounds w^ established to solve immediate happenings as well 
as to gain "tools” to solve more persistent problems. Situa- 
tions involving tensions, arguments, and favoritism, can 
usually be dealt with when a crisis arises if someone is 
available at the precise moment. More enduring problems 
that are handled off the job but which directly affect the 
worker are the wide variety of marital difficulties and 
problems of ego support. The above program can only work 
in a setting that permits and encourages human values and 
potentials, notUn an authoidtarian situation. 



102. Miner, J. B. The Management of Ineffective Performance . New Yorki 
MoGr®r-Hm, I963. 

The purpose of this book was to provide business managers and 
managers-in-training with a "synthesis of available information on 
work performance and with a method of dealing with irdlviduals who 
are not meeting established standazxis of effectiveness.” Per- 
formance analysis was predicated on the belief that to do anything 
about the problem, one must understand the factors which result in 
ineffective perfomances. Four of tliese factors were personal, 
three were social, and two were environmental. They were as 
follows I (1) intelligence and job knowledge? (2) emotions and 
emotional illness? (3) individual's motivation to work? (4) 
physical characteristics and disorders? (5) family ties and 
problems? (6) work groups? (?) the company itself? (8) societal 
demands and values? (9) situational forces within the worker's 
environment. The au'^or attempted to integrate experience ajnd 
scientific data into recommendations for action. He presented 
both the theoretical framework and a series of case histories, 
each followed ty a performance analysis. These case histories 
were presented as evidence for his contention that ineffective 
performances were one of the major problems facing modern busi- 
ness m^anagement. B[e stated that his approach was that of 
clinical, rather than social or experimental psychology of 
industry. The clinical goal is to bring about a major change 
in the performance of a rather small group of people, whereas 
the others attempt to bring about a small change in the 
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performance level of all the workers. In addition, it deals with 
aU relevant factors, rather than with either situational or 
motivational factors . 



103. Norland, J. K. ”Kent Revisited t Blue-Collar Aspirations and Achieve- 
ments,*' in Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg (eds.), Blue- 
Collar World. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersqjrt Prentice-HaU, 

1964, pp. 13^-143. 

This study was the result of a revisit to the Piedmont South 
area originally studied to investigate the way of life of blue- 
collar mill workers. The purpose of the later study was to 
determine Aether or not the mill village continued to form an 
hereditary occupational group. 

The author interviewed over 100 Kentians, mostly heads of 
families, to see if changes had occurred in jobs and residences, 
how much schooling their children had received, and what types of 
jobs they had entered during the past decade. Responses to a 
questionnaire on educational and occupational aspirations were 
obtained from students to ascertain the extent to which the 
''enclave” persisted; what factors were involved, particularly 
the effect of the social milieu, schooling, and aspirational 
influences. 

The results of the study showed the enclave of village areas 
had persisted, that the family heads continued as blue-collar 
mill workers, and their children, during this 1948-1956 decade, 
followed their parental occupations despite the obvious fact 
that they had more years of formal education and did not desire 
to become mill workers. Therefore, the author concluded, non- 
personal factors were responsible for the persistence of the 
enclave, rather than a lack of ambition for upward mobiliiy on 
the part of the children. The author posed the problem of what 
is the extent of "pull" of other types of enclaves on aspiration 
levels and occupational choices in existence today, and in which 
type and how the demise of other enclaveis occurred. 



104. Murray, Evelyn. "Work; A Neglected Resource for Students,” 

Personnel Gi:ddance Journal . 41 (November, 1962), pp. 229-233. 

A large proportion of urban youth who drop out of school do 
not have an opportunity to develop responsibility and initiative. 
They have no way of obtaining a feeling of accomplishment. Drop- 
outs enter an unfavorable labor market because the school cur- 
riculum has not met their needs. One out of five dropouts 
(under 18) was unemployed in 1961. Beys experience more diffi- 
culty than girls. The new technical hi^ school is not planned 












to meet the needs of those of lower ability. Classes are needed 
for the unskilled and semi-skilled workers (e.g.y maintenance, 
hotel, restaurant workers, etc.). Viaoh of -^e world’s work 
must still be accomplished by those with lower ability. Lack 
of intelligence is more evident in school than in work situa- 
tions, but many individuals in this group have undeveloped 
aptitudes. There should be an extension of school^ork programs 
and supervised work while still in school. Some programs 
presently operating arei (1) Detroit Job-Grading Program— 
where students work individually under teacher-coordinates in 
part-time subsidized jobs; (2) Wood School in Indianapolis— 
with actual shops in which students train and work in various 
occupations; (3) South Carolina Residential Trade and Technical 
School— which provides training for the trade and technical job; 
(^) Youth Conservation Corps— Philadelphia’s program for boys 
over to work in city parks; ( 5 ) The ”Workreaction” Programs— 
which exists in several places in California, providing super- 
vised work experience for youth in public work projects; and 
(6) Distributive and Diversified Education programs idiich have 
been a valuable experience for many students. The school leavers 
are aware of the things that money can buy, but many are dis- 
couraged and fear failure in finding their place in American 
life. The high standard of living makes their situation seem 
worse. 



10 5. layers, Scott M. ”Who are Your Motivated Workers?,” Harvaid Business 
Review. 42 (January-February, 1964), pp, 73-8S* 

This research is part of a six-year study at Texas Instru- 
ments Incorporated. It is based on Herzberg’s theory, the focus 
being to determine what motivates employees, what dissatisfies 
them, and when they are dissatisfied. 

Research began in I 96 I with a randomly selected sample of 
230 males and 5^ females. Salaried scientists, engineers, manu- 
facturing supervisors, wage earning technicians and assemblers 
were nearly equally represented in the sample. Interviews were 
used to determine the events producing favorable or unfavorable 
feelings and the employee’s perceptions of the reasons, as well 
as duration of the intensity of feeling. First level factors, 
analyzed by job category and sex, were concerned with the actual 
events; second level, with the reasons for the affect. 

Factors motivating employees differed from those causing 
dissatisfaction. Effective performance depended on both 
motivator and maintenance needs. When motivators were satis- 
factory, maintenance needs produced neither satisfaction nor 
dissatisfaction. If they were unsatisfactory, employees 
became sensitized to their environment and perceived fault 
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with hygiene (maintenance) factors. Employees were motivated hy 
a feeling of achievement, responsibility, growth, advancement, 
enjoyment of the work itself, and earned recognition. They 
were dissatisfied when opportunities for meaningful achievement 
were not present and project the dissatisfaction onto environ- 
mental factors peripheral to the job, such as fringe benefits. 



106, Neff, Walter. "Psychoanalytic Conceptions of The Meaning of Work," 
Psychiatry . 28 (November, 1965) » PP« 32^-333* 

The author analyzed work adjustment in terms of the psycho- 
dynamics of work. There are people who have histories of being 
unable to adequately pursue a work career. Their work histories 
are erratic and gaining employment becomes a major life problem. 
Until recently, work adjustment research was mainly centered on 
limiting effects of the disability of workers rather than on 
their ability to work, per se. Motivation research emphasized 
the philosophy of rehabilitation and most textbooks emphasized 
the psycho-social consequences of unemployability of the 
plqrsically and emotionally handicapped. Neff feels greater 
emphasis should be placed on the psychodynamics of work. 

There is a discussion of Freud’s concept of the uneasy and 
conflicting balance of work and love, of Erickson’s develop- 
mental stages, in which a unique central task has to be solved 
and the coping processes of any phase are influenced by the 
affects, cognition and response patterns connected in prior 
phases, and of Hendrick’s, Lanto’s, Menninger’s and Oberndorf’s 
concepts. 



107. Noland, R. L. "Reflections Before the Employee Appraisal or Develop- 
ment Interview," Personnel Journal . 45 (October, 1966), 

pp. 541-543. 

This article was written as a plea for reflection on the 
three key factors in a successful interview, the job, the 
prospective employee, and the interviewer. A thoughtful, 
deliberative, developmental type of interview will result in 
both company and employee satisfaction. An appraisal of the 
intrinsic as well as extrinsic factors of the job and the 
needs, abilities, and potential of the prospective employee 
should be made to determine the amount of congruency. A 
developmental approach to his past work experience should 
divulge enough background information to corre3.ate his ex- 
periential and aspirational levels to the potentials of the 
prospective job. A careful personal assessment of the 
motives and emotions of the interviewer should be made so 
as not to permit non-job performance factors to subjectively 
influence the appraisal of the value of that employee to the 
company. 
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108. Obrochta, Richard J, <>Foreman-^orker Attitude Patterns,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 4^ (April, 19^0), pp. 88-91. 

This was a study of foreman-worker interpersonal relationships 
and the attitudes of workers toward their company, job| union, and 
union leaders. The basic question asked wasi If a foreman and 
worker have favorable attitudes toward each other, will they tend 
to share attitudes toward the company, job, union, and union 
leaders, and vice versa? 

The data were based on a random sample of 6 $ hourly workers 
and 19 foremen, controlling for three variables i sex, race, and 
length of service. Open-end interviews which covered 25 topics 
were used. Attitudes were analyzed and rated on a scale from 1 
(very favorable) to 5 (very unfavorable) and the degree of 
difference between attitude of foreman and worker was computed. 
Attitude ratings were also totaled and converted into percentages 
for the group and percentage of agreement of foreman and workers. 

Foremen and workers agreed most in attitudes toward the 
company (86.9$^), and least in attitudes toward union leaders 
( 54 . 6 ^). Hourly workers were more favorable in their attitudes 
toward the union than were the foremen. Foremen were more 
favorable towaa?d union leaders th;n workers and more favorable 
towaid the company than workers. Hourly workers tended to be 
more favorable toward their foremen than the foremen were 
toward them. This was explained hy differences in criteria 
used ty the two groups in their judging. The foremen were 
more critical and judged more on production, skill, and punc- 
tuality, whereas the workers were concerned more with general 
personal qualities such as fairness, friendliness and under- 
standing. No significant difference was found to indicate 
that if a foreman and a worker liked each other they would 
tend to share attitudes toward the company, job, union, and 
union leaders. There were too few cases of unfavorable 
foreman-worker relationships to consider the reverse. 






109. Oelke, Merritt C. **We Must Reach the Noncollege Bound,” American 
Vocational Journal. 41 (October, 1966), pp. 16-17+. 



The three pronged problems facing educators of noncoUege 
youth are I (1) lack of status of nonprofessional occupations; 
(2) lack of communication between vocational education and other 
facets of our socieiy; and (3) teachers and other school per- 
sonnel are homogeneous in that they have had little first-hand 
experience or exposure to industrial, technical, and other 
levels of occupations. This article stressed that the prestige 
of vocational education can be enhanced throu^ communication 
emphasizing a credibility factor (trustworthy, well-informed 
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conmninicators), emotional appeal (which would provide strong in- 
centive for attitude change), and a concern for group norms in 
attitudes, as well as attention to the individual student's needs. 
It recommended active participation to understand a class of 
occupations as a desirable goal. 



110. Pallone, Nathaniel J. and Marion Hosinski. "Reality-Nesting a 

Vocational Choices Congruence between Self, Ideal, and Occu- 
pational Percepts Among Student Nurses," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal . 45 (March, 196?)# PP* 666-670. 

One of the problems in vocational adjustment is that of 
accommodating the elements of the self-concept to the reality of 
occupational requirements; therefore, the adolescent is generally 
unable to reality-test his occupational choice by direct ex- 
perience until he has taken the required training. This study, 
using student nurses who do have an opportunity to test their 
choice, inquired into the ways in which contact with occupational 
requirements in the work situation affected the projection of 
self into the occupational role. Specifically, it assessed the 
relationship between pre-professional and professional nursing 
experience and congruenpy between^ (1) seljf and ideal self- 
concepts; (2) self-concept and perception of the nurse's occu- 
pational role; and (3) ideal self-concept and perception of 
the nurse's occupational role. 

One hmidred sixty-eight student nurses enrolled in St. Louis 
University's School of Nursing and Health Services were selected 
in groups of 24 to represent each of the four years of the pro- 
gram (supervised experience in the hospital begins at the end of 
the freshman year), each of the two years of the program for 
those who already have R.N. diplomas and usually some profes- 
sional e3q)erience, and the graduate program. Hanlon's 1958 Q 
cards, a series of 50 self -relevant, socially neutral statements 
standardized on student nurses, were sorted into a distribution 
from "most like me" to "least like me" or "most like I would 
like to be," and "most like the ideal professional nurse." 
Correlations were averaged for each group and compared by class 
in school and length of work experience, both pre-professional 
and professional. 

Generally higher levels of congruency were found between 
ideal self and occupational role percepts than between either 
self and ideal or self and occupational role percepts at all 
seven levels of nursing preparation. The implication was 
that the student nurse's perception of herself as she would 
like to be, rather than as she perceives herself in the 
present, msy influence her choice in selecting an occupa- 
tional role perceived as providing opportunities for 
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actualizing the ideal self. Much of the process of vocational 
thinking in self-concept terms appears to be future-oriented, 
rather than present-oriented. The reality of the work situ- 
ation, experienced either as a student or professional nurse, 
had no relationship to vocational thinking in self-concept 
terms. This would seem to indicate a possibiliiy that the 
range of experience in planned professional socialization, 
the impact of the curriculum, contact with "adult" members 
of the profession, and interaction with fellow aspirants to 
the profession, may serve to provide sufficient familiarity 
with occupational role requirements. 



111. Parker, Treadway C. '^lelationships Among Measures of Supervisory 
Behavior, Group Behavior, and Situational Characteristics," 
Personnel Psychology . 16 (Winter, 19^3) » PP* 319-334* 

This study explored the relationships among group perfonn- 
ance, situational variables, and supervisory behavior. These 
questions were examined! (1) Is supervisory behavior related 
to group performance and attitudes? (2) Are situational vari- 
ables related to group performance and attitudes? (3) Is group 
productivity related to worker’s perception that job perform- 
ance is instrumental to the attainment of desired goals? 

The research was conducted in 80 geographically decentral- 
ized warehouses of a wholesale pharmaceutical company. The work 
groups averaged 24 workers; each group had a supervisor. 

The major findings may be summarized as follows! (1) Super- 
visory behavior was related to worker attitudes toward supervision 
but was not related to group performance. (2) Situational 
vaid.ables, including warehouse size and employment security, were 
related to group attitudes toward supervision and group perform- 
ance measures. (3) Worker perception that job performance is 
instnamental to job security was related to group productivity. 

(4) Correlations among the variables studied yielded three in- 
dependent dimensions of organizational behavior loosely defined 
as performance motivation, leadership climate, and worker autonony. 



112. Patchen, Martin. "Absence and Employee Feelings About Fair Treatment, " 
Personnel Psychology . 13 (Autumn, 19^0), pp. 349-3^0. 

Some previous studies have accounted for absence rates as 
related to direct rewards and punishments provided by the work 
situation. This study examined absenteeism as related to feel- 
ings of fair play about promotion and pay. 
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Four hundred and eighty-seven male, non-supervisory employees 
of an oil refinery were selected at random with the same pro- 
portional to the total employees in each work group. The number 
of absences during the year were recorded and a questionnaire was 
used to measure attitudes concerning promotions to date, per- 
ception of present promotion chances, and fairness of promotion 
and pay. 

Absences were strongly related to feelings concerning pro- 
motions to date, but not to present promotion chances. They were 
strongly related to feelings of fairness about promotion and pay. 
The results were interpreted as indicating the importance of feel- 
ings of loyalty and obligation in accounting for absenteeism. 



113. Pearlin, Leonard I . ^'Alienation from Worki A Study of Nursing Person- 
nel,” American Sociological Review . 27 (June, 19^2), pp. 31^-326 . 

Seeman identified five major dimensions of alienations 
powerlessness, normlessness, meaninglessness, isolation, and self- 
estrangement. This study was concerned with powerlessness, which 
is subjectively experienced, its relationship to some of the 
structured properties of a mental hospital and the alienation of 
its nursing staff from their work. 

The subjects were, the nursing staff of St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, District of Columbia. Alienation was measured by a 
four-item Guttman scale, part of an extensive questionnaire for 
all nursing personnel below the rank of supervisor. Separate 
questionnaires were used for the supervisors of 15 ^ wards. 
Alienation was related to the organizational aspects of authority 
structure, opportunity structure, and work group. 

Alienation was found to be most exacerbated under conditions 
that minimized interaction between superordinates and subordinates 
and consequently, reduced opportunities for the latter to in- 
formally influence the former. Alienation was most likely to 
occur where authority figures and their subjects stood in rela- 
tions of great positional disparity; where authority was com- 
municated in such a way as to prevent or discourage exchange; 
and where the super ordinate exercised his authority in relative 
absentia. The overall picture of the opportunity structure of 
the hospital was that there were far fewer relatively hi^ 
positions than there were aspirants for them. Alienation was 
most marked among the limited-achievers and was remarkably low 
among the hi^-achievers. Finally, because behavior supported 
by group norms can create a sense of personal commitment and 
voluntarism, it was thou^t that isolated workers were more 
subject to feelings that their activities were ruled by outside 
forces. Also, alienation occurred less frequently among those 
who had established extra-work friendships with fellow workers. 
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114, Plunkett, Margaret. "Geographic Mobility of Young Workers," Occupa- 
tional Outlook Quarterly , 4 (September, I960), pp, 3“6* 



The mobility of people includes industrial, occupational, 
and geographical dimensions. During the 10-year period 1950- 
1960, about the same proportion of the nation's population 
changed their residence each year, even thou^ the overall 
population increased substantially. Between 1953~58f the 
primary population shift was to the West. The next strongest 
movement was from the South. The 20-24 year olds are the 
most mobile, followed by the 25-29 year olds. Between 30 and 
34 years, the proportion drops off markedly, while those over 
45 are most settled. The tendency to move is the same for men 
and women, thou^ women move more from 14-19 and after 65, but 
are more settled in "^between. Since 1956, there has been a 
notable rise in Negro migration. There is a tendency for the 
better educated to be more mobile. The major reason for moving 
is to seek employment or to find a better job. Numerous case 
studies show the influence of the need for work on inducing men 
to move, l&gration for personal reasons is often the case but 
the availabilily of jobs around the country makes this possible. 
The movement of migrant workers is not a matter of personal 
choice. Since young people show the greatest inclination to 
move, the overall rate of mobility may increase, because of 
the increasing numbers of maturing young people. Varying 
rates of growth in different industries and occupations win 
be increasing the numbers of professional, technical, managerial, 
personnel, and service workers in demand. Blue-collar workers 
win increase numerically but win compose a smaner proportion 
of the' total labor force. The need for industrial laborers win 
not increase significantly. Farming will offer the fewest 
opportunities for jobs. Industries have been and are shifting 
to the West and Southwest, The population, mostly young, will 
follow. Many financial and psychological problems are bound to 
axd.se especially with respect to minoiity groups in the large 
city. Children of mobile people are nkely to suffer. Cities 
which receive the migrants also have many problems as they 
attempt to provide adequate facinties. 



115. Frepaxdng Pupils for the World of Work . Detroit, IfiLchigani Detroit 
Public Schools, 1962, 

The major concerns of this project were to focus on the 
present and projected demands of the labor market and the employ- 
able skills of youth about to enter this market; to make recom- 
mendations dealing with the training youth should receive and 
where they are to receive it; and to consider the relationship 
among the separate parts of the total educational system of the 
Detroit Public Schools. The report exandned the following in 
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details (1) academic problems in the United States; (2) the 
national socio-economic climate which influences population 
and employment trends, and their implications; (3) nation- 
wide needs and trends in youth training; (if) Detooit popula- 
tion and employment trends; and (5) Detroit training programs. 
The following guidelines were suggested: (1) the improvement 

of the curriculum in general; (2) ability grouping; (3) guidance 
and counseling; and (5) world-of--work training for the mentally 
retailed . In trying to solve these problems, the reporting 
committee proposed general recommendations for system-wide 
application relative to comprehensive high schools, special 
district hi^ schools, schools serving the citynwide area, 
adult day and evening programs, and building facilities. 

Other recommendations were concerned with criteria for world- 
of-work subjects, for additions to the programs in compre- 
hensive high schools, for special district hi^ schools, for 
central high schools, and for assignment of occupational 
training to post-high school institutions. 



116. I^, Denis. ”E3cploring Characteristics of the Versatile Worker,” 
Occupational Psychology . 39 (October, 1965 ), pp. 271-278. 

The writer has made a series of studies of idie versatile 
worker, a concept which embraces those personality variables 
associated with effective performance in a work environment 
which is changing both extrinsically and intrinsically. A 
previous study had identified the following variables in 
the flexibility factors favorable attitudes to work-related 
changes, work aspirations of freedom from control, job 
interests (scientific, literary, artistic), diversity of 
educational interests, and general ability. V.^riables 
identified as composing the rigidity factor includes work 
aspirations (structure, financial, securiiy), job interests 
(mechanical, clerical, computational), work satisfactions, 
and impunitiveness as a typical response to frustration. 

If the general hypothesis linking the concept of flexibility- 
rigidity to versatile behavior holds, then the variables above 
should point to fluctuation in the performance of workers 
following changes in their work tasks. 

In a British shoe factory, where the introduction of new 
machinery increased the number of job operations, changed the 
nature of some jobs, increased worker *s individual responsibil- 
ity, and changed arrangement of work space, a study of II 7 
semi-skilled female workers was made over a 21 -month period. 
Tests were given one week before change, including Trumbo*s 
scale measuring attitudes to work-related change, Crites 
scale for measuring work aspirations, and a questionnaire 
which sought information concerning age, number of machine 
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tasks performed, and diversiiy of leisure interests. Question- 
naires were readministered at the conclusion of the inquiry. 

The criterion of behavioral response to the innovation was 
calculated from shifts in the performance of each operative 
during ten-week periods before and after change. 

Expressed reactions toward the change were highly favor- 
able, but were not reflected in output. Six months after the 
change, 33 per cent were producing less than they had before; 

20 months after the change, 11 per cent were still producing 
less. However, correlating the predictive instruments with 
each worker *s change in output showed a positive relationship. 
The picture of the versatile operative corresponds closely 
xAth some of the newer concepts of positive mental health, in 
particular Maslow*s distinction between growth-oriented and 
deficiency-oriented motivation. Versatilily was associated 
with growth-seeking tendencies, a favorable attitude to change, 
a broader pattern of leisure interests, a desire for autonomy 
in contrast to equilibrium-oriented behavior associated with a 
preference for regularity and order in one*s working life, a 
dislike of unpredictable circumstances, limited and conventional 
interests. The greater rigidity in older workers may be in part 
due to the cultural and work patterns in operation at the time 
they begin to work. General ability was not tested and so 
could not be included with the predictors. 



117. Randall, Clarence. '»When You Fire Him,” Journal of Business Education , 
39 (February, 1964) i PP* 197-198. 

This article discusses the difficult decision an executive 
must make in determining whether he should terminate the services 
of one of his employees. Human values must be weired against 
dollar values. Efforts should be made to predetermine the im- 
pact and the long-range consequence to the employee.^ There are 
myriad reasons why employees are discharged. These include 
refusal to obey orders, persistent lateness, damaging group 
morale, and subtle psychological problems, but the most serious 
are the violation of trust and incurable incompetence. Part of 
the difficulty is due to the fact that the employee involved 
has been a faithful, close associate of the company. The 
tendenoy of management is to move swiftly for dishonesty but 
to procrastinate for incompetence. The author suggests that 
this should be reversed. The man who has broken trust is in 
dire need of assistance. Without company support he may never 
have a second chance to redeem himself. In most situations the 
actual injury to the company is seldom damaging to its overall 
operations. When incompeteiftby is permitted to exist, the success 
of the company is jeopardized. If an incompetent is in the 
position of authority, progress is blocked. In situations of 
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this type removal of the employee does not question his honor or 
his personal integrily. Incompetent empl(^ees can be discovered 
throu^ improved methods of selection and training and effec- 
tively prevented from holding positions of authority# 



118. Ross, Arthur# "Counseling and The World of Work in 1970's," 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly# 10 (May, 1966), pp# 19-23# 



This article presented some of the implications for the 
counseling and guidance programs, of the education acts cf 
1965 , the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), and 
the Higher Education Act# The ESEA of 1965 was designed to 
provide funds to elementary and secondary schools attended by 
children from lotr-income families# Though guidance programs 
were not directly mentioned, they can be supported under four 
titles of the act# Title I concerns community services and 
continuing education programs# Many projects could be 
developed under this broad heading# Title II authorizes 
expenditures for educational materials, films, tapes, and 
printed materials# Title IH provides for projects to ad- 
vance creativity in education# Title IV authorizes funds 
for establishing regional research laboratories# The I 965 
Higher Education Act adds to the responsibility of the hi^ 
school counselor, who must work closely with colleges in find- 
ing able young people and in motivating them to continue their 
education# Funds are available to decrease or eliminate 
financial problems for hi^ school dropouts who wish to return 
to school# It is imperative that the counselor acquaint him- 
self with specific information about the economic climate and 
the changing outlook for both old and new occupations# At 
present, the economy is operating close to capacity# Jobs are 
becoming more plentiful and there appears to be an increased 
willingness to hire young and relatively inexperienced workers# 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics gives short<-range as well as 
long-^ange guidance# Much material is available# In the 
future, competition for jobs among youth will be intense# 

The percentage with college degrees and hi^ school diplomas 
will increase I consequently, requirements for various positions 
may ti^ten# The untrained will be increasingly disadvantaged* 
Workers must plan to keep pace with changing methods and 
techniques# It may become necessary for many individuals to 
retrain# 
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Saleh, S. D., Ezdch P. Prien, Joy F. Otis land Joel T. Campbell. ''The 
Relation of Job At'ti'tude, Organization Performance and Job Level," 
Journal of IndustariLal Psychology . 2 (September, 1964), pp. 59-65* 

A positive relationship can be escpected between job attitudes 
and productivity. Within a single organization, there may be 
differences between work groups in efficiency and this should 
correlate with favorable job attitudes ; specifically, salai^ed 
employees should differ from hourly workers. 

The sample was drawn f r a random selection of employees 

of two similar plants from the same company, one plant being more 
efficient than the other. It was composed of both hourly and 
salaried employees, 595 and 320, respectively, in one plant, and 
634 and 78, respectively, in the other plant. The question- 
naire was developed and previously used by this company. Factor 
analysis revealed that a different attitude factor structure was 
characteristic of each group. In order to make compaariLsons , 
responses were dichotomized as favorable or unfavorable, the 
unfavorable subtracted from the favorable, with the residual 
representing the level of favorableness of the group on the 
factor. 

There was a positive relationship between f avor£d)le atti- 
tudes and efficiency, but it is more definitive for hourly than 
for salaried employees, suggesting that job level affects atti- 
tude. In both plants attitudes of salaried workers were more 
favorable, but both the salaried and hourly group of the workers 
at the "efficient" plant had more favorable attitudes than those 
in the "inefficient" group. The hourly group in the "inefficient" 
plant had the lowest level of favorable attitudes on supervision, 
recognition of individual, and company policy. 



120. Schwartz, Michael, "Why Don»t They Want to Work?," Personnel Admin- 
istration. 27 (March, 1964), pp. 6-10. 

This paper discussed the dissonance created, particularly 
in the Negro youth, by the existence of both the American work 
ethic and the closed system of opportunities available to them. 

A specific problem for the Negro youth is that many Negro 
families are matriarchical either because of the lack of a 
father in the home or because the father has become unimportant 
due to his inability to provide for the family. The mother 
generally has positive attitudes toward work because it is 
easier for her to find work. This mother-dominance produces a 
further conflict with prevalent American values. The author 
concluded that these factors are producing a subculture of un- 
employables and suggested that not only must the Negro bo offered 
equal opportunity, but he must be educated in order to erase the 
negative effects of his orientation. 
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12 1. Seldmaziy Joel. ’'Organized Labor and the White Collar Worter," 

Vooational Guidance Qaarterlv. 10 (Spring, 19^2), pp. 149-155* 

Iftieh fault can be found with the way our educational ^sterns 
prepare youth for employment. Although the burden cannot be 
thrown upon the counselor, it is felt that he should not only be 
helpful and knowledgeable about job openings and levels of skill, 
but about unionism and coUective bargaining. This paper dealt 
with aspects of the continued spread of unions, in both blue- 
collar and white-collar occupations, and en^hasized that youths 
should be acquainted with what lies ahead for them in the work 
world. Youths should realize that union participation can 
enable them to influence the conditions under which they work, 
provide them with meaningful relationships with fellow workers, 
and give them an opportunity to learn leadership skills that 
enhance their usefulness "as a union member, citizen, or 
official of management, should the opportunity for prcmiotion 
be offered." 



122. Shartle, Carroll L. "Occupational Analysis, Worker Characteristics, 
and Occupational Classification Systems," in Henry Borow (ed.), 
Man in a World at Work . Bostont Houston Mifflin Company, 

19*, pp. 285-309. 

Occupational analysis was defined as a systematic method 
of obtaining information by focusing on the tasks, positions, 
jobs, occupations. Industries, and work environments in which 
people are found, rather than by studying the people, per se. 
According to Shartle the development of adequate occupaiional 
information rests to a considerable extent upon the use of 
occupational analysis methods. This iype of analysis can vary 
in scope from tasks by individual workers in one industry to 
national or international surveys. The first Iype of analysis 
discussed concerned task, job, and position, in which the 
emphasis is on the job as performed by an individual. In the 
second type of azialysis, group, occupation, and ^sterns, the 
focus is on the study of occupational groups, characterized by 
dissimilar positions. Surveys represent the third type of 
analysis considered and are used to secure economic, socio- 
logical, and psychological data about a number of people. 

This method has a direct bearing on school programs, counselors 
and out-of-school situations. The author examined various kinds 
of occupational classifications. The point was made that occu- 
pational classification systems, based on worker characteristics, 
often overemphasize entrance requirements and give limited atten- 
tion to the many other factors that are "built into" the job. 

The youth who graduates from high school may get the first job, 
but his occiApational problems have yet to begin. 
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123. Sheard, J, L. "Relationship Between Attitude and Knowledge in 
Employee Fringe Benefit 0rientatd.on9" j^rsonnel Journal ^ 45 
(November, 1966), pp, 614-617. 

The problem was to measure the relationship between 
employees* knowledge of their company’s benefit package and 
their attitudes toward it. The hypotheses were that the 
relationship would be relatively low, that at lower levels 
of knowledge Increases in knowledge would be linearly 
associated with improvement in attitudes, and that at a 
higher level of knowledge a point would be reached where 
the increases in knowledge would be associated with dimin- 
ishing improvement in attitudes. 

The sample consisted of 249 new employees of a large 
nation-wide insurance firm, 60 of which were female clerical 
workers. The company had a 30-day orientation period 
immediately after hiring. After six weeks of work, the 
employees were given a knowledge-of -benefits test which 
consisted of a 25-item multiple choice and a 15“item Likert- 
type attitude scale. 

The findings suggested knowledge of benefits did not 
improve employees* attitudes. The relationship was not 
positive throughout the range of knowledge scores. This 
implied that there are levels of knowledge where slight in- 
creases in knowledge about the benefits would lead to less 
favorable attitudes. Also, while the relationship was 
statistically significant, the practical significance of 
accounting for 8 per cent of the vaid.ance in attitude scores 
by knowledge scores was of some doubt. This degree of rela- 
tionship between these two variables was certainly not 
commensurate with the costs of benefits. Thus, the attempts 
at motivating employees throu^ maintenance factors, such as 
fringe benefits, appeared to be futile. 



124, Sikes, Walter. ’’Will They Live Happily Ever After?,’’ Supervisory 
Management , 5 (July, I960), pp, 18-21, 

This paper discusses the elements conducive to a satis- 
factory relationship between an organization and its newly 
hired employee, Despi-te careful assessment of the potential 
worth of this individual to the company, in order for the 
relationship to be successful, the job environment must 
continue to encourage mutually beneficial development. The 
four elements identified as promoting profitable associations 
arej sincere interest in each other as members of the company; 
commute ati on and exchange of ideas and experiences; participa- 
tion in mental and physical aspects of the job; and respect for 
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each member of the eompanor regardless of his orgaifdzatlonal rank 
Further recommendations include thoughtful apprsisal of the per* 
sonality, interests, and objectives of the job participant) 
if these are incongruent with the organization's purposes, the 
best alternative is to terminate the relationship# 



125. SingeH, Larry D# ”Some Private and Social Aspects of the Labor 
MoblUty of Young Workers,'* Quarterly Review of Economics and 
Business. 6 (Spring, 1966), pp. 19-27, 

This study aimed at providing some generalizations about 
how young people enter the labor force# 

I ^ 

A randomly chosen stratified sample of students graduating 
from hi^ school in Detroit, Mcldgan, was interviewed to dis- 
cover how aware they were of job alternatives, wages, and work- 
ing conditions# At the time of the study, the youths had been 
in the labor market one year# Strata were according to socio- 
economic class# Twenty youths from each district were 
interviewed. 

Difficulty in finding a job was related to socio-economie 
class# The vast majority of the youths relied on informal 
methods of finding a job, but this may be a result of the 
lower socio-economio group having fewer connections# Most of 
the youths considered employment agencies to be "rackets." 

The study further showed that most of the youths had drifted 
into a job rather than actually choosing it. However, the 
youths were interested in obtaining additional job informa- 
tion and most were willing to change jobs# Althou^ interested, 
they did not systematically seek out information# The article 
also suggested that a decrease in the unemployment rate would 
decrease the delinquency rate and consequently the costs of 
delinquency# The article concluded by making a series of sug- 
gestions aimed at improving the labor market# 
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126. Slocum, J# B# "Individual Adjustments in the Industrial World," 
Personnel Journal# 45 (July-August, 1966), pp# 399-406# 

This article attempted to study the larger industrial 
scheme in which the worker finds himself# The American worker 
is part of a complex economie structure so interrelated that 
his acts depend upon the acts of others causing the individual 
worker to fool lost# His insecurity is intensified by rapid 
industrial changes in which he is considered a commodity# 

There is no frontier in which to escape and his educational 
preparation may not be sufficient to enable him to rise above 
his difficulties# Thus far, labor has no political party of 
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importance. The machine age has complicated the problems of the 
individual. We are in the midst of a development that requires 
very fine adjustments. Industry does not measure its effective- 
ness in terms of contributions to social welfare. Profits are 
not inherently bad, but only become so when the result is the 
exploitation of employees. Concentration of great wealth in 
the hands of the few appears dangerous to the many. Corporate 
stocks may be a means of making the employee more a part of 
business, yet large-scale industry has widened the gap between 
employer and employee. Instability of unemployment is very 
great in a machine civilization. Most unemployed, have in- 
sufficient reserves to carry them through emergencies. The 
real strength of any nation lies in the mental life, character, 
and attitudes of its people. If the majority lose their moral 
fiber, unrest will develop. Some equalizing plans must be 
implemented to solve pressing economie problems. 



127. Smith, J. R. ''Skills and Theory Are Not Enou^," School Shop. 25 
(March, 1966), pp. 64-66. 

Industrial education teachers are seen to have a double 
role in the education of their students. They must teach both 
how to earn a living and how to live. This includes teaching 
students respect for time, equipment, and materials and various 
virtues, e.g., hones^, integrity, etc. In addition, an honest 
picture of the trade/service should be given. Students should 
receive information on trade customs and practices, basic 
history, labor laws, work conditions, pay scales, opportu- 
nities for advancement, social responsibilities and industrial 
trends, as well as on the purpose of, and the necessity for, 
learning research skills. To help in securing a job, they 
should be tau^t how to prepare a resume^, appropriate behavior 
in the interview situation, how to complete application blanks, 
and what to esqpect in the way of industrial testing and train- 
ing programs. 



128. Smith, Robert. "Attitudes of Teenagers Toward Work and Play," 

Ann Arbor, MLchigans Institute for Social Research, Report #1, 
University of Michigan, June, 1965. 

The purposes of this study were to examine and define the 
nature of the ideas youth have about work, as related to the 
general assumptions which constitute the various parts of work 
orientation, and to account for the differences, i.e., personal 
characteristics, social roles and subculture identifications, 
in the perceptions of these youth. 
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The sample consisted of 1»25^ teenagers from 16 public 
schools in the Detroit and New York areas and from three 
Michigan juvenile institutions, and represented the ei^th, 
tenth, and twelfth grades within each school. IQ and achieve- 
ment information were obtained from school records. The 
teachers* behavioral ratings of the teenager on such character- 
istics as helpfulness, friendliness, etc., were obtained. The 
teenagers responded to various questionnaires, taking about 
three hours to complete. 

It was found that almost all of the teenagers have had 
both agreeable and disagreeable work and play experiences. 
Activities were judged to be agreeable or disagreeable on the 
basis of the extent to which emotional and self-^orth needs 
were satisfied. Most teenagers were positively motivated 
toward work activities. There was a tendency to concentrate 
on Intrinsic task-features. Task-irrelevant need frustrations 
tended to be related to disliking work and play. Work tended 
to be defined as something reqiiiring individual exertion, but 
which yielded similarly great mental, emotional, and moral 
rewards, and was disliked when it is either too demanding or a 
waste of time. Flay was seen as a non-cost activl'^ which 
replenished one's supply of mental and emotional ene^rgy used 
in other tyi>es of activities, and was disliked when it created 
additional tensions. 



129. Spencer, L. M. **Work Habits Worth Having,” National Parent Teacher. 

54 (January, I960), pp. 20-22. 

Enthusiasm and a willingness to carry one's own share of 
the load are important in work and must be instilled in each 
child. The U. S. Office of Education reports, after a four- 
year nation-wide survey, that children want to be useful and to 
attempt td do things. However, they generally lack perserverance 
and need encouragement to persist. Interest or purpose make 
children wilUng to toil at a tedious task. Praise and blame 
were found to be effective for learning, with praise eliciting 
better results. Indiscriminate praise, however, is a poor 
motivator; praise should be given oxi3y for "real” progress. 

In an experiment on teachers' attitudes, praise received the ^ 
best response and scolding the next highest. Indifference was 
ineffectual. Learning is the child's work and, if he is to 
put forth effort, he must be shown that his accomplishment is 
valued as Import^t. Parents should impress upon their chil- 
dren that they take their schoolwork seriously. Parent-teacher 
conferences may prove informative and insightful. Children 
should perform some chores. Though it may be easier for the 
parents, children gain much hy being permitted to help and 1;]y 
accomplishing things themselves. Parents should examine their 
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own attitudes towaard work to see what kind of an example they 
set. A general guide is to understand children, teach them, 
and encourage them. 



130. Stanton, Erwin S. ”New Employee and Company Personality,** Personnel 
Journal. 39 (June, 19o0), pp. 61-62. 

The success of the new employee depends to a considerable 
extent on the ease with which he can adjust to the culture and 
environment of the organization. Like an individual, each 
organization has a characteristic way of responding and of 
reacting to a specific situation. The new employee should 
consider the personality of job management, the company 
philosophy, goals and objectives, the centralized vs. 
decentralized management, the participative vs. authori- 
tarian management, and the company climate. The best time 
to determine whether an individual’s personality is com- 
patible with that of the company's is during the emplc^ent 
procedure. If proper safeguards are taken to select the right 
type of personnel for the company, the training and develop- 
ment of the new employee will be greatly facilitated. 



131. Stein, Bruno. *Unions and The Young Worker* Facts and Expectations,** 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly . 10 (Summer, 1962), pp. 196-201. 

This paper stressed the significance of the labor union as 
an economic institution in our socieiy and its impact upon the 
prospective youthful worker. Every form of institution has a 
perceived image. Most of the information or knowledge con- 
cerning the union results from contact with the local, which 
is the lowest unit in rank that functions in collective 
bargaining and is capable of entering into binding labor- 
management agreements. Despite the signatory effects of its 
agreements, most workers are not active participants. Workers 
should \mderstand the structure of the national and local 
union to delineate the extent and limits of their power and 
purposes with reference to their own individual needs and 
those of socieiy. Members should have the opportunity to 
define their interests. Cognizance should be taken of 
certain negative aspects which include predatory unionism, 
restriction of entry, and racial restrictions. 



132. Stevens, Robley D. **How to Prepare New Workers,** Textile World , 
112 (November, 1962), pp. 115-116. 

This paper suggested some principles for orienting new 
employees. The principles cited were* (1) emplt^ee 
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indoctrination, which includes making the worker aware of his 



the-job trainingj and (3) a follow-oip of the employee's per- 
formance* Also includ^ was a nine-point supervisor's check 
list for preparing the new workers (1) prepare yourself in 
advance; (2) welcome the new employee; (3) show interest in 
the new employee; (4) explain the work of the department; 

(5) introduce him to the department head; (6) show him the 
layout and facilities; (7) explain the rules of the compaz^; 
(8) instruct him in his job; and (9) maintain close contact 
with the progress of the worker. 



133. Stogdill, Ralph M. Managers. Employees, Organiaations . Columbus s 



This major study examined organizations and groups within 
them as systems of relationships between supervisory character- 
istics and behaviors, member satisfactions, aixl group per- 
formances, to deterndne whether descriptions differed for tsmes 
of organizations. 

Questionnaires were given to managers, the employees working 
under them, and their superiors in 27 different organizations. 

The organizations represented six classes t metals industry, 
chemicals and refining, textiles and accessories, aircraft, 
divisions of retail chain stores, and divisions of a govern- 
mental department. Managers and supervisors were asked for 
personal data, level of position, job attitudes and expecta- 
tions, leadership behavior of immediate supervisor, and a RAD 
scale (measuring the scope of responsibility, authority, and 
delegation). Employees were questioned concerning the leader- 
ship behavior of their immediate supervisor, their work group, 
and their own job attitudes and expectations. The managers' 
superior gave group performance ratings. Factor analysis of 
correlations was used to isolate, for each individual organi- 
zation, clusters of variables describing each dimension of the 
relationship. Comparison of factors was unproductive, and 
analysis of variables across factors was used. 

Although some relationships were found that were common to 
the organizations of a given class, they were few and not 
definite enou^ to differentiate between classes. It was 
difficult to generalize the findings to organizations in 
general. Supervisory leadership was more highly related to 
employee satisfaction than to group performance. Supervisory 
considerateness was related to employee satisfaction with 
freedom of action and satisfaction with the company. Super- 
visory behavior was related to employee attitudes toward 



duties and also an explanation of the company's history; (2) on- 
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group morale and cohesiveness, but this was not consistently 
related to group productivity. 



134. Super, Donald E, "The Structure of Work V^ues in Relation to Status, 
Achievement, Interests and Adjustment," Journal of Applied 
Psychology. 46 (August, 1962), pp. 231-239. 

The initial reason for this research was to test the assump- 
tion that values can be classified as being either intrinsic or 
extrinsic in nature. If this were true, correlations of items 
within categories should be greater than those between categories. 
A second purpose was to identify and describe values, as dis- 
tinguished from interests, needs, adjustment, and other person- 
alily variables. 

Content analysis of interviews (focusing on vocational 
maturity) with 88 adult males, previously used in the author's 
1952 career pattern study and determined as typical, were cor- 
related with other measures assessing status, achievement, 
interests, and adjustment. 

No definitive division of values into intrinsic and 
extrinsic was shown. None of the seven intrinsic values 
identified were significantly and positively related. People 
probably seek some intrinsic values, certain rewards, and 
particular concomitant satisfactions. Of the factors derived, 
four were value-oriented, two were ambivalent as to value or 
interests, three were personalily and adjustment factors, and 
one was classified as achievement. This was then put into a 
centroid factor analysis and 10 factors were derived. The 
discussion of the factors and their significance was limited 
to statistical reporting of the loading upon each general 
cluster. 



135. Svetlik, Byron, Erich P. Prien, and Gerald Bairett. "Relationship 
Between Job Difficulty, Employee's Attitude Toward His Job and 
Supervisory Ratings of The Employee Effectiveness," Journal of 
Applied Psychology . 48 (October, 1964), pp. 320-324, 

This investigation explored the relationships among job 
difficulty, employee attitudes toward the job and the job en- 
vironment, and supervisory ratings of employee performance. 

The saxtqple consisted of 110 workers and I 30 supervisors 
of a multi-department company diu'ing the process of evaluating 
jobs preparatory to installing a wage program. In evaluating 
the job itself, descriptions were obtained by interview, and 
rated on all 12 factors of the Personnel Research Institute's 
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Job Evaluation Manual for Clerical and iidinlnlstratlve Positions. 
Job dlfflouli^ was determined by total score. Two questionnaires 
were developed especially for this project; one was to assess 
supervisors' ratings of empire performance, the other to 
measure employee job attitudes In the areas of adequacy of 
supervision, job satisfaction, management^communlcatlons , 
rewards, advancement, and general morale. 

As job difficulty Increased, employee attitudes were sig- 
nificantly more positive toward the job, management, commanlca- 
tlon and opportunlly for advancement. Partial correlations 
showed that the relationship between employee's attitude 
dimensions Indicated Increasdng complesdiy of job content and 
Increased contact with people as part of the job were positively 
related to an en^lqyee's attitude toward his job. There was a 
significant negative correlation between job tenure and super- 
visors' ratings, which may have been due to particular situations, 
or to changes In supervisors with new supervisors being friendlier 
to the newer employees. 



136. Swanstrom, Thomas E. "Employment of School Age Youth, October, 1964," 
Monthly Labor Review. 88 (July, 1965), pp. 85I-856. 

The number of unemployed youth 16-24 years of age remained 
unchanged during 1964 at a time when unemployment for older per- 
sons declined. Unemployment rates for youth In school, as 
opposed to those not In school, were nearly oqua^. There were 
17.3 mllUon students In 1964, four and one-half | million more 
than In 1959* Of these, 4.3 million were in thei labor force at 
about the same rate for white and non-white males, but higher for 
white than non-white female students. At every kiucatlonal 
level, student unemployment rates have risen since 1959* Most 
students are part-time workers with the 14-1? year olds in 
occupations requiring the least skills. Older students were 
more likely to be in clerical or professional categories. Con- 
traiy to the trend for all men, a larger proportion of male 
students were working as laborers (non-farm) in 19^ than in 
i959« Women students showed an Increasing Inclination for 
clerical work. In recent years, much attention has been given 
to the difficulties in finding a job for 16-21 year old out-of- 
school youth. In this group. In 1964, about one-half of the 
females, a third of the white males, and one-half of non-white 
males were not In school. Nine out of ten boys and six out of 
ten girls of either racial group, not In school, were In the 
labor force. Non-whites are more likely to work in agriculture. 
Young men In non-agrlcultural Industries were concentrated In 
manufacturing and trade, while girls were more likely to be in 
the service field. Non-^hite boys and girls were more likely 
to be working part time. Out-of -school mal.e youths were 
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concentrated in the two occupations which had the hipest un- 
employment rates— operatives and non-farm laborers. A much 
higher proportion of whites had white-collar jobs. One-half 
the white, but only one-sixth of the non-white girls had 
clerical jobs. In service occupations the proportions were 
reversed. The unemployment of non-whites was twice that of 
white youth. Youth unemployment is a grave problem which may 
wall become more serious in the future because the "job find- 
ing" difficulties encountered hy youth entering the labor force 
may affect their attitude toward the likelihood of ever acquiring 
a satisfactory position in the work world. Severe economic and 
social repercussions will result if job opportunities are not 
made available to the increasing numbers c£ unempl^ed youth. 




137* Swanstrom, Thomas E. "0ut-of-6chool Youth, February, 1963f Part II," 
Special Labor Force Report #4?, Monthly Labor Review. 8? 

(December, 1964), pp. 1416-1424. 

Since education and training requirements for entry jobs have 
stiffened, it is useful to examine the dropouts' and high school 
graduates' backgrounds as they relate to the problems of unem- 
ployment among young persons. Only 30 per cent of the dropouts 
had followed commercial programs while 38 per cent cf male and 
50 per cent of female graduates had participated. Few of either 
group reported partiv^ipating in a school work program. Only 4 
out of 10 reported receiving any employment guidance; more girls 
received such advice. For those receiving guidance, it appeared 
to have beneficial results. Graduates were more likely than 
dropouts to enter post-school training programs. The most 
common sources of instiniction were special schools. A higher 
proportion who had taken post-hi^ school training found jobs 
with the learned skills. Dropouts were less likely to have 
worked while in sshool. Both graduates and dropouts who had 
held jobs while in school fared better in the job market. A 
capsule prefile of the unemployed youth showed that dropouts 
were twice as likely as graduates to be unemployed. One out 
of six had quit working to seek another job where they could 
improve their status. Many depended on families for financial 
assistance. Graduates tended to use more methods for finding 
work. All were looking for full-time jobs. A greater pro- 
portion of graduates than dropouts had worked. Year-around 
employment at full-time jobs was much more common among 
graduates. Inability to find work was particularly evident 
among female dropouts. Since leaving school, 9 out of 10 
males had spent most of their time either working or looking 
for work. Many males had been in the Armed Forces. Some had 
taken job training and some had done nothing. Among the women, 

3 out of 5 had not been in the labor force during most of this 
period. 
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138. Taylor, H. C. ^Avalanche of Youth into Labor Force,” Monthly Labor 



Review, 88 (May, 1965) f pp« 5^"5^6, 

This article purported to explain the tremendous numbers of 
youth entering the labor market despite the trend for larger per- 
centages to graduate from high school and larger proportions of 
these to go into college and post-graduate, studies. Despite these 
encouragingly large percentages, the actual numbers of in- 
experienced, immature and untrained youth entering the job 
market will be astonishingly high. Training has become a major 
problem. The various training programs, private, compaiy 
sponsored, and public endowed must be adaptable to change, 
gearing their needs to the demands of modem technology. It 
was stressed that the excess unempl^ment of youth cannot 
immediately be resolved but with mass training efforts the 
problem can be met with continual success. 



139. ^Technical Progress and the Employment and Training of the Young,” 



International Labor Review, 83 (May, 1961), pp« 483-506, 

Governments today can look forward to a large supply of 
available workers from the post-war baby boom, but planning is 
needed if full employment goals are to be realized. The young 
labor force must be deployed along the right lines or there 
may still be local shortages of labor and pockets of unemploy- 
ment, This article described the steps being taken toward the 
adjustment of young workers to changing demand patterns in the 
more industrialized nations throu^out the world, Thorou^ 
preparation for work means greater employment prospects. Wide- 
spread career information and availabilily of vocational guidance 
helps youth to decide on their future. Good vocational training 
widens the job opportunities for those unable to acquire the 
highest degree education. Shortcomings in the forecasting 
of needed new methods and skills and delays in leaking the 
necessary adjustments present problems. The adaptability of 
the workers being trained will be their best tool for future 
adjustment. 



140. Tennyson, W, W, ”The Psychology of Developing Competent Personnel,” 



American Vocational Journal, 42 (February, 1967)f PP« 2?-29. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 has implications for a 
concept of career development. The development of human compe- 
tence involves more than training in technique, primary skill, 
and technology; it also involves teaching students that a 
worker's trade is part of a total complex of behavior patterns 
anl social aspirations. Both of these ideas were inherent in 
the author's concept of building personal competence throu^ 
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career develojAnent. An effective teacher must aim to understaxvl 
aU people, hut be cognizant that the way he perceives people 
has been conditioned iy his own experiences. One purpose of edu- 
cation should be to make living more significant. Stress should 
bo placed upon people— oriented not machine-oriented values so as 
to enable the child to bui l d up a self -acceptance image that will 
provide self-confidence and satisfaction in the work world. Vo- 
cational educators, in developing abilities and s kins to prepare 
youth for work, should realize that the child must also learn the 
subtle, psycho-social aspects of the work situation. Workers 
must also learn the role e3q>ectations, interrelationships, 
value commitments, and status arrangements within the milieu 
of the job. 



141. Thompson, Aline. 'Dealing With Those New Job Jitters." Supervision. 

afr (May, 1962), pp. 18-20. — ’ 

Nearly every new employee gets new job jitters. The problem 
is how to get over them as qiiickly as possible. A person's back- 
ground win determine, to some extent, the severity of the re- 
action pattern. The more eager an employee is to make good, the 
more extreme his symptoms may be. The author indicated that the 
folloidng recommendations would minimize new job jitters i 
(1) give the new employee a sincere, friendly welcome? (2) be 
sure the new employee understands the job requirements; (3) empha- 
size that learning his new job will take time; (4) maintain super- 
^sory contact; (5) frequently expound upon the merits of working 
for that particular company. 



142^ Thompson, David. "Youth Employment and Technological Change," 
Employment Service Review. 1 (May, 1964), pp. 26-2?. 

Research done by the United States Employment Service 
demonstration program found the major effects of automation 
on youth employment opportunities were as follows; (1) new jobs 
which were normally expected as a result of plant eaqpansions and 
increased prcduction did not always develop; (2) other tra- 
ditional sources of entry jobs were tending to diminish or 
disappear in some areas at a time when entry applicants were 
increasing as a result of the postwar population boom; and 
(3) workers without transferable skills, who were being laid 
off in many areas as a result of automation and technological 
change, competed with youths for the few entry jobs still 
available. 






143. Thorndike, Robert. »»The Prediction of Vocational Success," Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. 11 (Spring, 1963), pp. I79-I87. — — 

The central concern of this paper was to suggest possible 
explanations for the failure of tests to predict occupational 
patterns 12 years in the future, as had been shown in the 
author's book, 10,000 Careers . This book was a follow-up study 
of 10,000 of 75# 000 men tested as applicants for aircrew training 
in 1943. Testing was uniform for the group, took one and one- 
half days, and measured many types of abilities. Twenty test 
scores were derived. 

The follow-up mail questionnaire sou^t information con- 
cerning education, job history, income, success, and job 
satisfaction. The men were sorted into the 120 occupational 
groups ; the members of these groups differed in significant w«ys 
on the tests, but had very wide ranges within each group. 

Negative correlations resulted. The predictive ability of 
occupational success after a 12-year time span was definitely 
negative, and a series of propositions was offered to explain 
the results. The group had been pre-screened at about the level 
of high school seniors. However, they' were about the equivalent 
of those most hi^ school and college counselors advise. The 
tests were testing for military jobs, but did not differ sig- 
nificantly from commercial aptitude tests. The fact that these 
tests failed to predict casts some doubt on the predictability 
of our present tests. A part of the reason may be found in the 
incomplete coverage of possibly significant domains of interest, 
temperament, and abiliiy. It is possible that the failure of 
these tests resides in the heterogeneity of many occupations, 
the difference between training and work, the limited meaning of 
success in occupations in which pay and promotions have become 
institutionalized, and the impact of contingency factors upon 
the vocattonal careers of individuals. These are factors that 
set a fairly low ceiling on aiy predictions of occupational 
success • 



144. Turner, A. N. and A. L* Mlclette. "Sources of Satisfaction in 

Repetitive Work," Occupational Psychology, 36 (October, 1962), 

pp. 215-231. 

The authors used material from a detailed study of one 
situation to illustrate the circumstances unier which the 
repetitiveness of a job was not an important source of dis- 
satisfaction or low morale. For repetitive work to be 
associated with favorable attitudes toward the job, two 
conditions must be present, neither one of which is 
sufficient ty itself. The product being worked on and the 
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work process must contain some Important perceived attractions, 
and for these attractions to operate in a positive way, 
important ”dis tractions*’ must be minimized. 

The study was conducted in a large assembly department manu- 
facturing high quall-ly electronic products. Four hundred assembly 
operators were divided into teams of 3"^ girls. The data were 
collected over two years through 115 interviews, extensive per- 
sonal observation of operations, and formal and informal conversa- 
tions with all levels of personnel. 

The study illustrated four kinds of ’’traction** (object, batch, 
line, and general production) previously identified hy Baldamus, 

It was found that a repetitive job does not necessarily interfere 
with Improved morale when the product is attractive, when pride in 
an unusual kind of skill and quality is possible, and when the 
smooth pull of the process is not interrupted by excessive 
pressure for quantity, by unwanted interruptions from outsiders, 
or by too many problems with incoming material and equipment. 
Mastery of skill and development of rhythm were satisfiers, but 
in spite of company policy, workers showed a desire for some 
control over their own pace and methods. 



145. Turnquist, C, H, ’’Galaxy Approach to Education for The World of 
Work. ” School Shop , 25 (November, 19^5) i PP* 25-27. 

This was a description of the new approach to vocational 
education now being used in the Detroit Public Schools, The 
basic premise was that the 40,000 identifiable job skills in 
the nation can be grouped into four categories i materials and 
processes, visual communications, energy and propulsion, and 
personal services. These were called ’’galaxies” and the stu- 
dent passed through three phases of this program in order to 
find the job which most interested him and for which he was 
best suited. Seventh to ninth graders were at Phase It they 
sampled as many different fields as possible. Phase II began 
in the iOth grade when students went throu^ further explora- 
tion but in a reduced field of possibilities! they covered four 
areas, with a iO-week intensive course in each. Phase IH was 
for iith and 12th graders. At these grade levels, students 
with the help of counselors and parents, selected a galasqr in 
which to concentrate for the next two years. According to his 
ability, a student passed along one of the four ’’paths” throu^ 
every galaxy (science and engineering, technician, trade, occu- 
pational path), but all were ’’open-ended” and a student could 
progress, by improvement, from one to another. Thus, the program 
guaranteed that all of its students graduated with saleable skills. 
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146. !^ler, Leona E. **Work and Individual Differences,** in Henry 
Borow (ed.), Man in a World at Work . Bostoni Houston 
Mifflin, 1964, pp. 174-1 95« 

This chapter traced the purpose behind the various types 
of tests available for use in assessing an individual's achieve- 
ment, aptitude, interests and personality with an emphasis on 
individual differences. Research has shown that various pre- 
dictions are possible but each probability of an occurrence 
within an individual is dependent upon many other factors 
besides the one the test purports to measure. Despite this, 
the use of tests helps counselors in guiding youthful workers 
toward career choices that are more in keeping with their 
interests and personalil^ type. The study of man at his job, 
to determine how he deals with the world of work, should en- 
large the understanding of human individuality. It should 
enhance the field of differential psychology to lay the 
foxindations of a psychology of individual differences com- 
prehensive enou^ to include our present trait theories, 
cognitive organization, and control researches, and a 
consideration of the choices that each individual must make 
in his unique decision-making process. In the future, it 
may be possible to directly assess different slyles of life 
and different directions of development. These are necessary 
for an analysis of individual differences which, in a world 
of work, are more complex than previously anticipated. 



147. **The Unemployed— Portrait in Depth.** Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
10 (May, 1966), pp. 31-32. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics issued a report based on an 
intensive study of roughly nine and one-half million people who 
were without jobs five weeks or more during 1962, The report 
covered a three-year period from I960 throu^ 1962. The un- 
employment rate for this sample was five times as high as the 
overall unemployment rate. Three hundred thousand had been 
out of work for the entire year. Ten years of schooling was 
the median education level (2 years lower than that of the 
labor force as a whole). Limited education was a barrier to 
special training. The less educated had limited knowledge 
about how to locate available jobs. Average weekly earnings 
were nearly one-third below earnings of all factory production 
workers. Unemployment for family heads has wide repercussions s 
the five million in the survey group had 19 million dependents; 
their average income was $1400. About 250 thousand would have 
incomes below the poverty line, even with full-time employment. 
Half the group received some support from unemployment in- 
surance, social security, private pensions, savings, welfare 
and borrowing. 
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148. Veness, Thelma. School Leavers, Their Aspirations and Expectations . 
Londons Methuen, 1962, “ 

This book reported findings concerning the aspirations and 
expectations of English students as to work and other areas of 
life. 



Pupils at modem, technical and grammar schools, 1,302 in 
all, from three contrasting areas in the south of En^and, com- 
posed the sample. Since the study was exploratory, no claim was 
made of representativeness. Questionnaires were devised throu^ 
a number of pilot studies. Eigjht instruments were used, including 
one Interview and two essays on the themes of the **best moment of 
i?y life<* and an imaginary life history. The student was in- 
structed to make this fairly realistic, to consider what was 
likely to happen to him. The instruments were administered in 
a classroom setting. The essays were statistically analyzed, 
but quotations from these essays were used to illustrate many 
points throu^out the book. 

In all the areas covered (home, family, work and leisure) 
the young peoples' aspirations were, for the most part, realistic 
and related to life as they saw it. Boys showed a greater con- 
cern with work and careers than girls. Many boys wanted to be 
managers, foremen, or small businessmen. Girls were not overly 
concemed with careers, althou^ they expected to work before 
and after marriage; they had aspirations for a nice home and 
nice friends. How much these expectations were influenced by 
parents and teachers could not be determined. There were some 
differences by types of secondary education. The technical 
school children were the most ambitious, l^pes of jobs aimed 
for, characteristics of jobs deemed important, and the satis- 
factions expected in work were discussed according to the 
orientations of tradition-directed, inner-directed, and other-;, 
directed. Motivations were revealed by many of these choiees.^ 

The dynamics as well as the nature of aspirations were in- 
vestigated. Results were given for a computer-derived scale 
of ambitiousness to be used in further research. 



149. Venn, Grant, "A lifetime Concern," American Vocational Journal. 41 
(November, 1966), pp, 16-17, 

Work must be considered not only as a labor productive 
cont]?ibution, but as the psychological basis for the in- 
dividual's place in society. In our complex society, each 
time an individual falls short of his potential, the entire 
national eoonoay suffers. Em|diasis has been placed upon 
exploratory occupational education programs in the junior 
hi^ years directed toward the idea of "continuing education," 
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Schools should recognize the value of developing good work 
habits and attitudes and give credit for work experiences by 
Including them as part of a youth *s school records. Placement 
centers should be established with the purpose of finding entry 
jobs that match the potentials of the student. Approximately 
30 per Cent of our school dropouts occur at the 7-to-9 grade 
levels. They have insufficient background and miss the voca- 
'ti.onal advantages of hl^ school} thus, their future opportu- 
nities are severely restricted. They become problems to 
society, are dissatisfied, unprepared for work, and con- 
tinually plagued by unemployment. 



Venn, Grant, Man, EducalAon and Work , Washington, D,C,t American 
Council in Education, 19^, 

The thesis of this book was that technology has placed edu- 
cation In the middle position between man and work, yet no level 
of American education appears fully cognizant of this relation- 
ship, Despite the fact that only 20 per cent proceed through 
college, many college-track-plan curricula cause the dropout of 
numerous youth. Many educators have not discerned this. The 
changes due to technology are immediate and national in scope 
with profound effect on both the social and economic life of 
the entire nation. Youth are entering a world unecjuipped with 
the proper tools for survival. The social and psychological 
effects of employment as well as unemployment are tremendous. 

In the place of work, per se, we have substituted the concept of 
job. Through a job-status, the individual can form some stable 
conception of himself and his position in the community. Jobs 
are the youth *s initiation into an adult world, but this initia- 
tion rite is being denied to many. The relationship between edu- 
cation and work has never been close in this country. The major 
issues plaguing vocational and technical education were listed 
and discussed as to their implications and recommenda'U.ons, One 
of the main conclusions was that technological change can be met 
continuing education for all. However, if present educational 
institutions fall in their responsibility, the need for occupa- 
tional education will lead to the development of a separate system 
of education, A two-year college-type program should make vo- 
cational and technical education a major part of its objective, 
if it can feasibly be established in the community as par^ of the 
need for continuing technological education. There is a blasic 
need for understanding the place of secondary education as part 
of higher education in its preparation of youth for continuing 
in this program of upgraded quality, and for providing for the 

youth whose special needs require entry job skills for immediate 
placement. 



151. Vroom, Victor H. "The Effects of Attitudes on Perception of 

Organizational Goals," Human Relations. 13 (August, I960), 
pp. 229-24>0. 

This study tested three hypotheses! (1) the more positive 
a person's attitude toward an organization, the greater the 
tendency for him to perceive a slndlarity between the organ- 
izational goals and his own goals for the organization} (2) a 
person will be accurate in perceiving the goals of the 
organization with which he agrees, to t}\e extent that he has 
a positive attitude toward the organization} (3) a person 

will be accurate in perceiving the goals of the organization I 

with idilch he does not agree, to the extent that he has a I 

negative attitude toward the organization. 1 

Questionnaires were filled out by 1,6?6 employees of an I 

electronics manufacturing organization. Two product divisions I 

of the company were Included and all subjects had been employed I 

three months or more. Employees* goals for the organization I 

were measured by a modified Q-sort technique. Actual goals 1 

were measured by averaging data obtained from 23 executives. 1 

The findings generally confirmed the first two hypotheses. 

However, only tentative evidence supporting the third was found. 

The findings suggested a tentative formulation of a generaliza- 
tion concerning the way in which perception of social objects is I 

Influenced by certain characteristics of the percelver. Persons | 

tended to attribute their own attitudes, opinions, and goals to I 

persons, groups, and organizations toward which they had a I 

positive attitude and to deny them in persons, groups, and I 

orgazdzations toward which they had a negative attitude. | 



132. Vrocm, Victor H. "Ego-Involvement, Job Satisfaction, and Job Per- 
formance," Journal of Personnel Psychology . 15 (Spring, 1962), 

pp. 159-177. 

In this study a person was described as ego-involved in a 
task or job to whatever extent his self-esteem was affected by 
his perceived level of performance. The hypotheses tested werei 
(1) The greater the amount of autonomy afforded a person in his 
work role, the greater the positive relationship between the 
amount of his ego-involvement in his job and Ills level of job 
performance. (2) The more ego-involved a person is in his job, 
the greater the positive relationship between the amount of his 
opportunity for self-expression in that job and his job satis- 
faction and adjustment. 

Data for the first hypothesis were obtained in a study of 
9^ supervisory and 305 non-supervisory employees. The second 
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involved 489 hourly blue-collar workers. Measures of ego- 
involvement, job-satisfaction, satisfaction with self axxi 
health, work-related tension, absences, opportunity for self- 
expression in the job, job performance and autonomy were 
obtained. 

Persons who were ego-involved in their jobs were rated 
hi^er in job performance than those who were not ego-involved. 
There was a tendenpy for the relationship between ego-involvement 
and performance to be greater for persons who were high in 
autonomy, although the results were not significant. The job 
satisfaction and satisfaction with self of persons ^o were 
ego-involved in their jobs was significantly more positively 
related to the amount of their opportunily for self-ex|u‘esslon 
in their jobs than it was for those low in ego-involvement. 
Similar, but non-significant differences were found for measures 
of satisfaction with health, reported feelings of tension, and 
frequency of absences. 



153. Vroom, Victor H. and Floyd C. Mann. »»Leader Authoritarianism and 
Employee Attitudes,” Personnel Psychology. 13 (Sianmer, I960), 
pp. 125-140. 

The authors explored the problem of the relationship of the 
authoritarianism of supervisors to the attitudes of their sub- 
ordinates and the possible effect on the relationship of work 
situational characteristics. 

Two types of work groups in a large package delivery 
company were used. The first type consisted of 24 groups of 
package handlers worked in small, closely knit groups. Their 
job made teamwork and almost constant contact with supervisors 
necessary. The second type consisted of 28 groups of truck drivers 
and their dispatchers. They worked alone, for the most part, with 
restricted contact with co-workers and their supervisors, from whom 
they required accurate information. Supervisor authoritarianism 
was measured ty items from Adorno's F scale. A questionnaire with 
fixed alternative responses measured employee attitudes. 

The package handlers preferred equalitarian, employee- 
centered leadership. The correlation between supervisors' 
authoritarianism and attitude toward supervisor was -.41. 

For the truckers it was the opposite, •f.41; they preferred 
authorltaxd.an supervisors. The nature of the jobs seemed to 
determine preferred leadership style. In closely knit groups 
with a hi^ degree of interaction, an employee-centered super- 
visor was more likely to keep the group working in harmony. 

In groups where contacts were restricted and members worked 
independently what was needed was confidence that the 
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supervisor knew what he was doing aid could give clear direc- 
tions, so that confusion could be avoided. Preferred type of 
leadership and effectiveness of leadership may be determined 
{ by situational characteristics. The study also cast doubt on 

I tlie extent to which aspects of leader behavior could be in- 

ferred from the perceptions of their subordinates. 



154. Vroom, Victor H. Work and Motivation . New Yorki John Wiley and 
I Sons, 1964. 

In this book Vroom presented a critical synthesis and 
appraisal of existing research in the field of worker motivation 
The author stressed that research in this area must be concerned 
with individual work behavior and focused on its explanation, 

I rather than on its controls it must be based on objective obser 

[ vation, and use variables related to motivated behavior. In the 

light of theoretical models and concepts, the author discussed 
both the effects of mo'^rv^tional variables on behavior in work 
roles and the effects of work roles on motivation. Work roles 
provided wages, required the expenditure of mental or physical 
energy, permitted a contribution to the production of goods or 
I services, required social interaction and defined social status. 

I Occupational choice was discussed with relation to preference, 

ch(d.ce and attainment. These were all influenced by motives, 
abilities, psychological changes resulting from work roles, self 
conceptions of occupations, realities of occupations, aixl 
social influences of family, religion and sex. The author's 
i discussion of satisfaction with work roles was divided into 

the determinants of job satisfaction and the relation of job 
satisfaction to job behavior. Job satisfaction and job atti- 
tudes were considered together. Most instruments for their 
measure were not truly comparable. According to the author, 
the most carefully constructed instilment, and the most satis- 
factory one, was the Cornell Job Description Index. Maiy 
studies of job satisfaction attempted to establish a causal 
relationship between satisfaction and a characteristic of a 
work role. The variables considered usually were supervision, 
work group, wages, promotional opportunities, hours, and job 
content and job level, involving achievement, self- 
actualization and control over work. The emphasis has been 
on dissatisfaction as a result of an unhealthy work situation, 
althoui^ it may be a result of personaliiy variables within 
the individual. This over-simplified theory has led to many 
correlational findings which may not be of value when the 
complexity of the phenomena they purport to measure and the 
typically large variance among subjects exposed to the same 
situation are realized. Studies of the relation of satis- 
faction to turnover, absences, accidents, and performance 
were cited. The book also considered the problem of 
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performance in work roles, examining the meaning of the level of 
performance, the function of motivation, and the effects of a 
number of motivational variables on performance, e.g., need for 
achievement, opp<u*tunitiy decision-making, use of valued 
perceived abilities, anxiety and stress. 



155. Weinberg, Edgar and Robert Ball. «The Many Paces of Technology, »» 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly . 11 (M^, 196?), pp. 7-10. 

Technological change was defined in this paper as the intro- 
duction of new equipment, processes, or methods in production 
distribution which makes possible new or imprcA^ed products or 
services* Knowledge and understanding of existing anl impending 
technological change can help companies, educational institu- 
tions, and the government to fozmiulate training and readjustment 
policies, in order to minimize disrupting effects on workers and 
Communities. Nine broad categories of technological changes were 
identified! (1) electronie computers used for data processing; 

(2) use ^ instruments for measuring, detection, gathering data, 
etc. ; (3) improvements in machinery; (4) communication tech- 
nology; (5) advances in metalworking technology; (6) develop- 
ments in energy and power; (7) advances in transp(u*tation; 

(8) development of new products, processes, and materials; 

(9) new techniques of management. The net effect on industrial 
employment depends particularly on the level of demand for the 
industry's products and general trends in output or economic 
growth. One of the most obvious trends is the decreased pro- 
portion of semi-skilled and unskilled jobs reqriring plysical 
labor. In the future, American workers will have a need for 
more adaptabilily as technolo/^r reshapes men for their jobs. 

This points out the importance of broad education and training 
as preparation for work. Future job preparation will require 
counselors and guidance personnel' to have a broad knowledge of 

changing technology and its possible effects on the location 
and nature of jobs. 



156. Weiner, Frederick. »*Employment of Youth, »» Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. 13 (Summer, I 965 ), pp. 251-l5?T 

In the long run, neither social agencies nor the public 
employment agencies can solve the problem of youth unemployment, 
as these agencies are remedial in function, rather than pre- 
ventive. The long-range answers are to bo found in reconstruct- 
ing &Yd redesigning our educational and economic system to meet 
the needs of youth and the nation as a whole* As a first step 
toward alleviating the problem, there must be preplanning at all 
governmental levels on demographic features, educational needs, 
and manpower requirements. The author suggested that Conant's 
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plan for restructuring the schools be accompanied ty parallel 
changes in industry, business, and commerce. In general, he 
proposed changes in both the educational institution and the 
military, so that passage between either of them and industry 
can be more fluid and simplified. Specifically, he suggested 
a government-industry agreement, whereby industry will accept 
a certain portion of youth on a training or apprenticeship 
basis; a flexible school program closely tied to local in- 
dustry, so that students could be interchanged between them 
duidng hi^ school years; and the use of youth on public 
works projects (along the lines of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps), enabling them to receive a salary, attend classes, 
and perform useful public work concomitantly. 



157, Wernimont, Paul, *»Intrinsic and Extrinsic Factors in Job Satisfaction,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology , 50 (February, 19^6), pp, 41-50, 

The author's purpose was to test the findings of Herzberg and 
others that the five major intrinsic factors related to job per- 
formance (recognition, achievement, work itself, advancement, and 
responsibility) are the primary determinants of job satisfaction, 
and that the five major extrinsic factors related to the job 
environment (salary, company policies and practices, technical 
aspects of supervision, interpersonal relations in supervision, 
and working conditions) cause job dissatisfaction. The lypoth- 
eses were I when persons describe a time in which they felt 
satisfied on their jobs, the proportion of intrinsic item en- 
dorsements is greater than extrinsic, and when dissatisfied, 
is less. 

The subjects for this research were 50 accountants and 82 
engineers, employed at a variely of Midwestern companies. They 
were administered a two-part, forced-choice questionnaire! in 
one part they described a very satisfying job situation in the 
past; in the other, a very dissatisfying one, Bach part con- 
tained 50 pairs of intrinsic and exti^nsic items, matched on 
the basis of both a preference index and a satisfaction index. 

To obtain a comparison with free-choice response, the subjects 
were also asked to mark the 10 factors in the entire range that 
were most in^ortant in these situations, • Present feeling about 
the factors and the job in general were measured on another scale. 

Contrary to Herzberg *s findings, more intrinsic than ex- 
trinsic items were endorsed in describing both satisfying and 
dissatisfying situations. Achievement, work itself, and 
responsibility were mentioned most often in describing past 
satisfying situations; lack of advancement and recognition, 
in dissatisfying situations. With free-choice, more extrinsic 
items were endorsed in dissatisfying situations, but it was 
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s'^cill less than the number of intrinsic items. Expectations 
strongly Influence satisfaction with job factors and with these 
subjects extrinsic factors, such as salary, were known before- 
hand and were part of the job contract. Of the five extrinsic 
job factors, good relationships with one*s boss was the strongest 
contributor to job satisfaction. 



158. White, Harrison. **Management, Confl^.ct and Sociometric Structure,*' 
American Journal of Sociology. 6? (September, 1961), pp. 185-1 99» 

The primaiy objective of this paper was to analyze the 
organizational staructure and significance of chronic inter- 
departmental conflict, in a manufacturing corporation, over a 
new program of research and development (R & D). The second 
objective was to develop a model for inferring the structure of 
Interpersonal relations within a permanent organization subject 
to conflict. 

A questionnaire was developed from depth interviews. Company 
records supplemented the questionnaire which was given to 16 
managers of a corporation. A model proposed hy Selznick was used 
to analyz,e the conflict and consensus among the managers. In 
this model the complexity of company goals leads to delegation 
of authority, resulting in specialization as to personnel and 
ideology in the different departments and a parallel growth in 
interdepartmental conflict. The primary assertion was that the 
different types of conflict regarding R & D was continuous, no 
iype ever being more than temporarily resolved. The Issues were 
categorized according to whether the primary goal in the con- 
flict was invasion, expansion, or insulation. 

It was found that uncertainty was the key variable in the 
conflict situation. A major technique used for negotiations 
was the manipulation of the uncertainly of the other side on 
specific issues. The influence of outside opinion led to un- 
certainty about the objective worth of the R & D program, so 
that the conflict could not really be resolved by eliminating 
R & D. The variation between departments in part merely 
reflected differential sensitivity to outside influence, 
and also, the differences in their tactical positions in 
conflicts. 



159. Whitehill, Arthur M., Jr. "Cul'tural Values and Employee Attitudes! 

Unit^ States and Japan," Journal of Applied Psychology. 48 
(February, 1964), pp. 69-72. 

The findings were from an Incomplete study of the influence 
of cultural orientation. Indigenous to a given society, on 
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employee attitudes about reciprocal obligations in enqployee- 
employer relations. Thus far, a survey of 2,000 production 
workers, equally divided between the United States and Japan, 
in four roughly comparable firms, had been conqpleted. The basic 
assumption was that behavioral decisions were made partly on 
the basis of reciprocal relationships, i.e., what we feel is 
expected of us and how well others are fulfilling our expecta- 
tions of them. These expectations are molded ty the total 
environment and will vary markedly from one culture to another. 

The questionnaire asked for the employee’s perception of 
his and the company’s obligations in the areas of employment 
continuity, economic and personal involvement of management, 
identification with organization, status transfer, sources of 
motivation, and other aspects of the work situation. Pour 
choices were given for each situation. 

The results of one question in each area demonstrated 
differences in cultural orientations. The Japanese expected 
more of management; more than half expected management to con- 
tinue an incompetent worker’s employment indefinitely. They 
preferred to have management provide company housing at low 
rental, while Ameiricans preferred the company to provide low- 
cost loans enabling them to buy their own homes. Seventy per 
cent of the Japanese thou^t the supervisor should give per- 
sonal advice on marriage, whereas 40 per cent of the Americans 
felt the company should be involved in such personal matters. 
The Japanese showed greater willingness to identif^r themselves 
with the company; more than twvo-thirus accorded the job equal 
importance with personal life, while the Americans wanted the 
job completely separated from personal life. The Japanese 
workers accorded superior status to their immediate super- 
visors outside of work, while the American felt they were their 
equals. The cultural background of the Japanese also showed up 
clearly in their motivation for doing a good job. This study 
attenqpted to show that workers perceived reciprocal obligations 
in employee-employer relationships, and that culture was a 
determining force in the nature of these obligations on both 
sides. Mutual satisfaction depended partially on management 
understanding of and willingness to work through cultural 
values and the employee attitudes they engendered. 



160. Williams, Lawrence, William Whyte, and Charles Green. *T)o Cultural 
Differences Affect Workers Attitudes?,** Industrial Relations . 

5 (May, 1966), pp. 105-117. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether the 
principles of human relations, inferred from research in the 
United States, are applicable to supervisor-worker relationships 
in other countries. 
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This was a post hoc analysis of an exploratoxy questionnaire 
study in Peru and Americai attempting to analyze workers* reactions 
to supervision in the context of one dimension of personality 
(interpersonal tiust and faith in people) and one dimension of 
perception of the organization (work-group cohesiveness )• 

The data generally supported the hypothesis that in- 
dividuals with low trust, in Peru, tended to evaluate their 
superiors in terms of administrative and technical, or 
initiating, structure ability. With higher levels of trust, 
greater appreciation of human relations in Peru correlated 
with satisfaction with the supervisor and appeared similar to 
the American worker ratings. The greatest difference between 
the two cultural groups was with regard to emphasis on pro- 
duction and closeness of supervision. Implications for inter- 
cultural studies were that cultures have different worker 
identifications to work-group and supervisoiy siyle, and that 
the concepts of work group, per se, are not trans-culturally 
synonymous. 



161, Williamson, M, L, **Sound Human Relations for Younger Workers,** 
Personnel Journal. 39 (April, 1961), pp, 466-467, 

Based on her experience with younger employees and other 
personnel in a department store, the author. Personnel Director 
of Youngsters in Des Moines, Iowa, offered various observa- 
tions concerning youthful workers. Youths bring a **fresh** view- 
point to a job. They greet customers with enthusiasm, having no 
preconceived ideas about customer purchasing power or shopping 
habits. As they are being trained, there is little self- 
consciousness in adapting to procedures. Youthful workers 
do not have the self-discipline of many of the older workers, 
so that they **goof off** when confronted with unpleasant duties, 
or become too Interested in long **coffee breaks** or getting 
together with their friends. The author viewed the 16 year 
ol/i as a part of the family unit still under the discipline of 
parents and teachers. At work the youthful worker is not 
suddenly transformed into an adult, but he does begin to 
throw off the fetters of the close restriction of family and 
teacher relationships. Adults cannot judge this generation 
of 16 to 20 year olds Toy their experience at those ages. 
Contemporary youths are products of different environments. 
Adults must face up to the understazxiing of basic values 
in life, not the outward expression of manners or morals 
which become confused in critical attitudes, especially 
toward youth. 
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162. Wirtz, W. Willard. ”A Human Renewal Programs To Salvage the Nation’s 
800,000 Unemployed Teenagers,” Occupational Outlook Quarterly. 10 
(February, 1966), pp. 1 - 5 . 

In 1965f there were more people employed than ever before. 
The overall unemployment rate was down a decimal point, but the 
youth unemployment rate was 13 per cent, three times the general 
rate. There are 800,000 individuals between the ages of 14 and 
19 (one-fourth of the total unemployed) whb are looking for 
work. Two major factors are responsible! (1) the post-war 
baby crop is now coming of age; and (2) automation is reducing 
the number of unskilled jobs. Statistics indicate that general 
economic expansion will not materially reduce the number of un- 
employed youths. There is also a growing uneasiness about the 
implieations of an increasing number of young people leaving 
school and moving into employment before they are equipped for 
work. A program is needed that provides jobs and a human 
renewal program on an individualized basis. It is suggested 
that a list be made in every city of persons between 14 and 24 
years of age who are looking for work. Subsequently, foUow*^p 
studies should be made in order to identify the needs of these 
youth. Youth employment counseling should be part of the 
process of leaving school. Ten census tracts in Hartford 
with male unemployment rates over nine and one-half per cent 
in i960 were examined. The one clear common denominator was 
the low educational attainment. Thou^ the education these 
individuals had was sU^t, it was also inadequate because it 
was college-oriented aand they were not going to college. Vo- 
cational education, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training 
programs should be more fully developed. It is more important 
to train the young to be self-supporting than merely to keep 
them in school until they reach 16. The author stated that 
an intensive program along the lines suggested was necessary 
to decrease unemployment among today's youth. 



163. Wispe, Lauren. ”A Psychologist Looks at Motivational Problems in 

Training,” Occupational Outlook Quarterly. 9 (September, 1965), 

pp. 13-15. 

Motivation is defined as the specific physical and social 
conditions which initiate, direct and perpetuate goal-seeking 
behavior. A person can be motivated by some reward system. 
Motives are hierarchically structured. This has relevance if 
one is trying to help psychologically and economically im- 
poverished people find a better life; these people must see 
Inducements as rewarding. The family has been emphasized as 
one point of entry. It ftmctions to initiate and develop a 
common set of motives which are supposed to prepare the child 
to live comfortably and productively, but the socialization of 
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some i»iividuals is defective. Lower-class families generally 
talk less frequently to their children^ impairing the language 
function. Fatherless homes negatively affect IQi thus, where 
the family fails to function properly the intellectual lives 
of the children are impaired. The long-term unemployed, though 
aware of middle-class values, are unable to orient themselves 
into performing. It seems that dropouts in training courses 
come from environmentally poor homes. Some must be taught to 
withstand frustration. The problem in changing adult motives 
is that people tend to construct the kind of life they have 
been used to and seem to perpetuate it with whatever means are 
at their disposal. 



164. Zurcher, Louis A. **Me, A Philosopher!— (Human Relations Approach 
in Industry and Definition of the Nature of the Employee),” 
Personnel Administration . 28 (March, 1965)# PP* 41-44. 

This article discussed the various philosophical and 
psychological concepts of man in his role as part of industry. 
Psychologists tend to develop concepts of man as passive or 
active. Industry has always treated the employee as a passive 
man and assumed production could be increased, by providing the 
correct outside stimuli. At first, theory purported that with 
the work organization neatly charted, man would perform in a 
totally rational manner for money. Subsequent theories of 
management treated the employee as a machine who could perform 
the movements of his job if the work environments were scien- 
tifically organized. The human relations approach not only 
treated. the employee as passive, but as a social individual 
who would perform better in a social enyironment--i.e. , coffee 
breaks, company picnics, and participation in management 
decisions. Chris Argyris opined that a mature, healthy adult 
is relatively independent, has initiative and self-determination, 
flexibility in behavior, a sense of integrity, is potentially 
interested in something for its own sake, and has a flexible 
time perspective. Our typical work structure requires the 
opposite of this characterization, namely a passive man. 
Therefore, conflict and work pathology result from the 
attempted fusion of man’s active nature with the passive 
expectations of management. Thus, management may be doing 
the enq)loyee great harm and limiting the potential efficiency 
of the organization. 



165. Zytoruski, Donald G. ’’Avoidance Behavior in Vocational Motivation,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal . 43 (April, 1965)# PP« 746-750* 

This article dealt with a presentation of vocational 
motivation theories as specific cases of general motivational 
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theory, noting the strict adherence of the theorists to taxonomies 
of positive motives. It was proposed that avoidance behavior bo 
Included In the theories, noting support from the work of ttLUer 
and Mowror, Two case studio? of apparent career avoidance behavior 
were presented, along with a third case ^ddch demote trated the 
development of neither positive nor negative attributes to the 
idea of a career. It was suggested that vocational guidance in- 
struments attempt to measure avoidance behavior, and that the 
naive view that everyone has some positive motivation toward 
work be discarded. 
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